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About Feb- 1643, Miltoni at 33, in bii third cotitribution to ihe Smec- 
ivmnuus eoBcrovcny, TAi SMism sf Cinrck-ttiverraKtitt ttr^d ugainrt 
Ptrlaln, 10 thow how liule ddi^l hehadin t&twhi^hebcficvEd 'God 
hy hb SecTdaiy cDDHrJcnce iajc^ed ' upon biv TherciQ ; he thiu taa^ru- 
£«Dllyiianimiiccibi!i Bclf-dedication ro the magmficent purpoH of writm^ 
B ereat Epic in hi& moLher idd^uc, 

'*I should not chute ihit manner Dfwritijipwher^lEnDWiDemysalf inferior to 
my Kir.led b;ihegBnial powerofDiiIuic toanotbu luk, 1 have the use, u I 

to thi4 purpose, yet since it will be Auch A fbLlrmwiKHtmdn going Bbou^Tu com- 
mit, hava only- contest and so cofomiltea, £ may trust with more reasan, because 

high region of his jAddcB with nil rariand and aingini; mbei about him 
might withaut epology spealc more oT himteir Ihed Imean to do, yel for 

diligence and cifre of my father, whora God tecompeocc, bin enercia'd to 
ihe lonjpies, and wme sciencet, as my age wonld »ufler. by sundry maaten 
and (cachets both al home and at the schools, it wai found that whether 
ought was impgs'd me by them that bnd the overlooking, or hetak'n la of 



itUc by certain vital signer it bad, was likely to 
--- — •--■—--- -f/to&.whiiherlwai&voi 



the 



in, perceiving that tone triflu whict) 
ler tivcnty or thereabonB {far the manni 
le proof of hbi wil and readme there) mi 
. i__i.^ r__ __ J ..!_._ -i-:-,g^ which 1 had 



the Italian !fl Dot forward Ic bcsLo^ou men nf thisftide the 

Alpi. I began tiiiit farcB to ament both to them and divers of my fricndi 
■ - ■ ■ ■ " grewifaily 






. _ , hSil'' .-..,.. 

this life) joyn'd with the ntrone pttipen^ty of nature, t miaht perhaps leaTB 
tcnnethiDg so written to aAcnimes, as they should not willinely IcI it die. 
These ihouehu at once posscit me, and these other. That if / were certaia 
to vriteasmea buy Leases, for three liven uid downwajd, there ought no 

iBj> counlty. For which cause, and not only for that I knew it would b> 

lliat resolution which .r4 rwAr followed ugainst the pcrtwasions ofBtmi^, to 
fix all tbeinditftryaodartlcould aaite to the adorningaf my native tongue; 
mK to ttake Terbal curiavties the end, tbat were a loylsaoi vanity, but to ha 
aa imeiprcter and relate! of the best and fiaB;est things among mine own 
CtiienithninghDut Uiis lland in the mother diilecL That what the greatest 
andchneestwilsofjffiinii.XnM, or modem /M^. and those Hebrews ot 
Aid did for their country, I in my proportion with this over and above of 
boPB a Ouistjan, nuaht doe for mine : not caring to he once nam'd abroad, 
though perhapi I ccubl attains to that, but content »iih these British Hands 
as my wotid, whose loTtune hath hitherto bin, that if the Aihemans, as some 
say. Blade Ihor soxall decdi areat and itnowned by their eloquent writer*, 
StfianJ inlh had ber noble ■tchievmeuls made imatl by the uoskilfull 
bandHng of monks itid mecbanicks. 
Hino scfTS not now. and perbaos I nughl seem Coo lunfuse^ to give any 

libertytopropose to her ie3f. though of highest hope, and bardett 

vhelher that Epick form whereof the two p^emt of //pwr. and 

»o of yireil and 7"iiiw are a diflb-ie, and lie boolt of lai a hrid 

Bwoci. nrnnether the rules of Aristffllt licrein are slrictlf to be kept, or 

bwisgressioa. but an inridiing of art. An^Xof^^ 4i>\u.'% 



JT'^^-^^^-^nfiH 




■CE tbcy be iotud, ore th« iuspmd Euifl of God 
twily beaaw'd,' but r^t to iwDe (thoush molt (bun) In nsT Naliaii i ud 
Are of power boidc the bfficeot h Aulpit» to mbreed and chcrith in a peat 
1_ J. j_ _, — ^ J -nUict civility, toallaylbepniDbitioiisrftln 



Bsd wiuihe Hiffe 
JlM and ^wu Nt 



in rieht bioe, to Cetebiau in gtoiiout and lOftT 
ofc of GadiAImightineiR, and what he mriti, 
rtongbt wilh huh proridedce ■ ■ ' "■ * - 
'MaFlyn and SoiDII, tb" '"' 



and. GodA tnic woiship- Lattly, whuioeTer in rclig. ^ _, 

in vettu ajtoable, or erave, whattoerer hath pasnon or sdmiialiDa in all tbo 
changeiorthatwbichiicalL'd iartune From vilhout, oi the wily TutlleCiei and 
lefluiH or mans thougiiB rram witlibi, all ihew thinnwith a solid and treat- 
able muXithnevie 10 point out sod detciilie. Teaching over the whole boolc 
ofiaDcCilyand vertn tltrDu^h all the initBDm oT eaample wilh such delight 
to thoise eMKcially oTwft and delicioiia temper who will not » much as hnk 
npon Tniih henelfe, unlesHe ihey sec her elegantfj drat, that whereas the 
paths of honesty and ^od life appear now tu^ed and dif^culc, though they 

■ — v.i tuggedanddlfflcullinilced. . . . TbelhingwWchl 

itioD> which have He'd within me ever linu I eould 



pleaanl thoui 
that urgent n 



D hath pluckt from it 



I abonite and foredate 



■th pluckt froi 

lODC hath by mofe sEodioui ways endeamur^d, a 



ai Farre as llfeand free iea-^ure will extend, and diat the Lant 

doe 1 tbinle it ihame to covnant with any knowing reader, 
yeers yel 1 may ga on trust with hjBi toward the payme 
now indebted, as being a work not 10 he ToysTd fTom the 
the vipoms of wine, lis that wKt'- "- 

Idiowiedg^ 



if youth, 01 
lion at Oame MeioQTy and hrr Siren daiighien, but by de- 

lU^th 



sa—^A- 3i—il. Ed. ; 



. credulity upon tbo b 



Criticism on * Paradise Lost. 



INTROD UCTION. 

■N the ordinary courfe of writing for Tht 
n Spi'^ator, Addifon determined upon a fum- 
I niaryexpofitionof-Pflraa'y&Za/?; intending 
1 in fome four or half a dozen papers, 'to 
give a general Idea of its Graces and Im- 
;.' Though his fubjetfl was a recent mafler- 
LS then comparatively unknown and cerlainlj 
inadequately appreciated. Addifon's purpofe wag 
make Milton's great Epic popular, His fenfe of 
indifference and prejudices to be overcome, may 
gathered, not only from his, at firfl, guarded and ai^ui 
praife of Milton ; his large comparative criticifin 
Homer and Virgil, as if to make Milton the i 
acceptable j but alfo from his announcement, fee _ 
35 : where, under the cover of a Commentary on the 
great and acceptedly-great name of Arillotle, he en- 
deavours to get a hearing for the unknown Milton. 

In accordance with this intention, at the dole of his 
fixth paper.t Addifon announces the termination of the 
criticifm on the following Saturday. Theeflays, however, 
had met with an unexpefledfuccefs. Sothattheiraiithor 
— the fubjedl growing eafily under his hand — was in- 
duced, inftead of offering famplesfafthe Beauties of the 
poem, in one effay, to give a feparate paper to thofe in 
each of the t.welvebooksof/'anirt'yfeZo/?. His caution 
however prevented him even then, from announcii 
his freih i>urpofe, until he was well on in his worl 
entering upon the con fide ration of the Fourth Uook.i 

Thefe conditions of produdlion not onlylhowtl.^ 
tentutivenefs of the criticifm, but account in part for 
the treatment of the fubje<5t. In particular, for the 
repetition in expanded form in its later effays, of 
arguments, opinions, &c., epitomized in the eorliei 
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6 IntroduBion, 

ones. As, for inftance ; the impropriety of Allegoiy 

Epic poetry. 

Before the appearance of the lad of the Milton pap( 
Volume IV. of the fecond (firfl, colleded) edition i; 
The SpeHater, which included the firil ten elfays, hai 
probably been delivered to its fubfcribers. The text a 
thiseditionlhowsconfiderableaddilionsandcorrefli oia 
So that Addifon was revifmg the earlier, poflibly befoa 
he had written the later of thefe papers. The eight le 
papers formed part of Volume V, of the fecond editioi 
which was publilhed in the following year, i 

Subfequently — in the Author's lifetime — atleaflo! 
important addition was made to the textf; but ti 
fcarcity of early editions ai The SfeHatorhzs prevente 
any further collation. In this way the growing text gi 
into final form ; that in which it has come down ti 

In the prefent work, the text is that of the origini 
iffue, in folio. The variations and additions of tij 
fecond edition, in Svo, are inferted between [ ], Wor^ 
in the firfl, omitted in the fecond edition are ditUi 
guiilied by having * affixed to them. Subfequent add] 
tioiisare inferted between ( }; which alfo contain tl ' 
Englilh tranllations of the mottoes. Thefe have bee 
verified with thofe -in the earliefl edition in which \ 
have found them, that of 1 744. The reader 
fore watch not only the espanfion of the criticifm, bia 
Addifon's method of correiSting his work. 

Thefe papers do not embody the wTiter's entire 
on thefubjedt. Limited as he was in time, to a week" 
in fpace, to the three or four columns of the Saturday 
folio : he was ilill more limited by the capacity, talle, 
and patience of his readers. Addifon fliows not a htfle 

I art in the way in which, meting out his thought with 
the meafure of his readers' minds, he endeavours rather 
to awaken them from indifference than to exprefs his 
complete obfervations. The whole four months' leffoi 
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incriticirm mtill be apprehended, asmuch with refiarence'* 
to thofe he was teaching to difcriminate and appreciate, 
as Co the fettered expreflion of the critic's own opinion. 

The accepted ftandards in Epic poetry were Homer 
and Virgil, All that Addifon tries to do is to per- 
fuade his countrymen to put Milton by their fide. 

Paganifm could not furnilh. out a. real Aiftion for a Fable 
erealer ihan that of the Jliad or j^neid, and therefore an 
Heathen could not form a higher Notion' of a Poem than one 
of that kind, which they call an Heroic Whether j]///(on's is 
□Dt of a fublimer Nature 1 will not prefume to determine, it is 
fuffident that I Diew there is iTiParadiJi Loft ail the Greatnela 
of Plan, R^nlatily ot Defign, and maileriy Beauties which we 
difcover in BbmiranA Virgjl.t 

Poilibly it is owing to the then abfence of an equal 
acknowledgment in England of Dante, Addifon's con- 
fequenl hmitation of purpofe,and the conditions of the 
produdion of this criticifm, that there is no recognij 
lion therein of the great Italian Epic poet. ^fl 

Thefe papers contlitute a Primer to Paradife Zo^-M 
Moll IkilfuUy cooftrufted both to interefl and inflrudl, 
but dill a Primer. As the excellent fetting may the 
better difplay the gem of incalculable value : fo may 
Addifon's thought help us to underRand Milton's 
'greatnefs of Sou], which fumithed htm with fuch 
glorious Conceptions.' Let us not Hop at tlie Primer, 
but pafs on to a perfonal apprehenfjon of the great 
Englith Epic; in tlie peifuaCon, that in no fpeech 
under heaven, is there a poem of more. Sublimity, 
Delight, and Inftru<5tion than that which MiUon was 
maturing for a quarter of a century : and that there 
is nothing human more wonderful and at the fame 
time more true, than tliofe vifions of 'the whole 
System of the intelleftual World, the C/iags and the 
Creation; Heaven, Earth, and Hell' over which — in 
the deep darkncfe of his blindnefs — Milton's fpirit 
fo long brooded, and which at length he revealed to 
Earth in his aAoniHiing Poem. 
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TTiree Poets, in three iijlani Ages bom^ 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 
The Firft in loftinejs of thought Surpajs'd, 
The Next in Majejly ; in both the Laft. 
T/ie/oree o/Nalurs eon' d no farther goe: 
To make a ThuAJhejo^nd the former two. 
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T h i Ilk ra y felfhighly oblige d to tlie Ptiblick for 
Ihtir kind Acceptance of a Papenvhichvifits 
them every Morning, and has in it none of 
thofe Seafonings thatrecoramend fo many of 
the Writings which are in vogue among us. 
As, on the one Side, my Paper has not in it a fitigle 
Word of News, a Refleilion in Politicks, nor a Stroke 
of Party j fo, on the other, there are no falhionable 
Touches of InfideUty, no obfcene Ideas, no Satyrs 
upon PricHhood, Marriage, and the hke popular 
Topicks of Ridicule; no private Scandal, nor any 
thing that may tend to the Defamation of particular 
Perfons, Families, or Societies. 

There is not one of thefe abovementioned Sub- 
je<5ts that would not fell a very indifferent Paper, 
could I think of gratifying the Publiclc by fuch mean 
and bafe Methods: But notwithHanding I have re- 
jected every thing that favours of Party, every thing 
that is loofe and immoral, and every thing that might 
create Uneafmefs in the Minds of particular Perfons, 
1 find that the Demand for my Papers has encreafed 
every Month fmee their firll Appearance in the World, 
This does not perhaps reflei5t fo much Honour upon 
my felf, as on my Readers, who give a much greater 
Attention to Difcourfes of Virtue and MoralitY, thasa. 
ever I expefled, or indeed cou\i\vo^^ 
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When I broke loofe from that great Body of Write* 
who have employed tlieir Wit and Parts in propagatinj 
Vice and Iireligion, I did not queflion but I (hould b^ 
treated as an odd kind of Fellow that had a Mind ti 
appear fingular in my Way of Writing : But the gener _ 
Reception I have found, convinces me thai the Wor^ 
is not fo corrupt as we are apt to imagine j and tlia 
if thofe Men of Parts who have been employed i 
viciating the Age had endeavoured to rectify and 
amend it, they needed not to have facrificed thcij 
goodSenfe and Virtue to their Fame and Reputatioili 
No Man is fo funk in Vice and Ignorance, but therff^ 
are (lill forae hidden Seeds of Goodnefs and Know- 
ledge in him ; which give him a Relilh of fuch Reflec- 
tions and Speculations as have an Aptnefs in* them" 
to improve the Mind and to make the Heart better, 

I have (hewn in a former Paper, vdlh how much 
Care I have avoided all fuch Thoughts as are loofe, 
obfcene, or immoral ; and I believe my Reader would 
ftill think the better of me, if he knew the Pains I am 
at in qualifying what I write after fuch a Manner, that 
nothing may be interpreted as aimed at private Per- 
fons. For this Reafon when I draw any faulty 
Character, I conCder all thofe Perfons to whom the 
Malice of the World may poiTibly apply it, and lake 
care to dafh it with fuch particular Circumflances as 
may prevent all fuch ill-natured Applications. If I 
write any thing on a black Man, I run over in my Mind 
all the eminent Perfons in the Nation who are of that 
Completion : When I place an imaginary Name at 
the Head of a Charadler, I examine every Syllable 
and Letter of it, that it may not bear any Refemhlance 
to one that is real. I know very well the Value which 
every Man fets upon his Reputation, and how painful 
it is to be expofed to the Mirth and Derifion of the 
Piiblick, and Aiould therefore fcorn to divert my 
Reader at ibe Expence of any private Man. 

As I have been thus tender of every particular 
Peilon's Reputation, fo I have taken more than ordi- 
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nary Care not to give Offence to thofe who appear in 
the higher Figures of Life, I would not make my felf 
merry even with a Piece of Pafleboard that is invefled 
with a publick Charafter; for which Reafon I have 
never glanced upon the late defigned Proceflion of his 
Holinefs and his Attendants, notwithllanding it might 
have afforded Matter to many ludicrous Speculations. 
Among thofe Advantages which the Publick may reap 
from this Paper, it is not the leafl, that it draws Mens 
Minds off from the Bittemefs of Party, and furniflies 
them with SubjeiSs of Difcourfe that may be treated 
without Warmth or Paflion, This is laid to have been 
the firft Dcfign of thote Gentlemen who fet on Foot 
the Royal Society ; and had then a very good EffeiSt, 
as it turned many of the greateft Genius's of that Age 
to the Difquifitions of natural Knowledge, who, if they 
had engaged in Politicks with the fame Parts and 
Application, might have fet their Country in a Flame. 
The Ait-Pump, the Barometer, the Quadrant, and the 
like Inventions, were thrown out to thofe bufy Spirits, 
as Tubs and Barrels are to a Whale, that he may let 
the Ship fail on without Dfflurbance, while he diverts 
himfelf with thofe innocent Amufements. 

I have been fo very fcrupulous in this Particular of 
not hurting any Man's Reputation, that I have for- 
bom mentioning even fuch Authors as I could not 
name with Honour. This I muftconfefs to have been 
a Piece of very great Self-denial: For as the Publick 
relifhes nothing better than the Ridicule which turns 
upon a Writer of any Eminence, fo there is nothing 
which a Man that has but a very ordinary Talent in 
Ridicule may execute with greater Eafe. One might 
raife laughter for a Quarter of a Year together upon 
the Works of a Perfon who has publilhed but a very 
few Volumes. For which Reafons I am alloniihed, 
that thofe who have appeared againft this Paper have 
made fo very little of it The Criticifms which I have 
hitherto publilhed, have been made with an IntentioBi 
rather tc difcover Beauties and Excellencies in tl ' 
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^^WHers of my own Time, tlian to publifli any of thOT^" 
Faults and Imperfeftions. In the mean while I (hould 
take it for a very great Favour from fome of my under-' 
hand Detractors, if they would break all Meafures 
with me fo far, as to give me a Pretence for exai 
, irig their Performances with an impartial Eye : 
Ihall I look upon it as any Breach of Ch; 
to criticife the Author, fo long as I keep cl( 
of the Perfon, 

In the mean while, till I am provoked to fu 
Hollilities, I (hall from Time to Time endeavour tO' 
JuJlice to thofe who have diilinguilhed themfelvesj 
the politer Parts of Learning, and to point out ft 
Beauties in their Works as may have efcaped the " 
fervation of others. 

As the firft Place among our Englijk Poets is 

to Millon, and as I have drawn more Quotations 

of hira llian from any other, I fhall enter into a regi . 

Criticifm upon his Paradife hjl, which I (hall pub! 

every Saturday till I have given my Thoughts 

that Poem. I fliaO not however prefume to ii 

upon others myown particular Judgment on this Aul 

but only deliver it as my private Opinion. Critii 

is of a very large Extent, and every particular Mailer 

in this Art has his favourite PalTages in an Author, 

which do not equally flrike the bed Judges. It will 

be fufficient for me if I difcover many Beauties or 

Imperfeftions whicli others have not attended. to, and 

I fliould be very glad to fee any of our eminent Writers 

I publifh their Difcoveries on the fame Subjeil. In 

I fllort, I would always be underftood to write my 

I Papers of Criticifm in the Spirit which Horace has 

\ exprefled in thofe two famous Lines, 

II 
L 



Si quid ntn'ijli reflius ijlis 

Candidus iinperU, fi non his utere mtcutn. 
If you have made any better Remarks of your own, 
Mmraunicate them with Candour ; if not, make ufe 
f o! tiie{e i preient you with. 
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Cediie Romani Saipiores, cediU GraU. Propet 

{ Give place, ye Roman, and ye Grecian WUs. } 

Saturday, January, 5. 1712. 



|HERE is nothing in Nature fo irkfom[el 
T as general Difcourfes, efpecially when 
f they turn chiefly upon Words. For this 
[ Reafon I (IialL wave the Difcuffion of that 
Point wliich was ftarted fome Years fince, 
Whether MiUon's Paradife Loft may be called an 
Heroick Poem ? Thofe who will not give it that Title, 
may call it (if they pleafe) a Divine Poem. It will be 
fufficient to its Perfei5lion, if it has in it all the Beau- 
ties of the highell kind of Poetry ; and as for thofe 
who fay [alledge] it is not an Heroick Poem, they 
advance no more to the Diminution of it, than if th) 
fliould fay Adam is not ^neas, nor Eve Helen. 

I (hall therefore examine it by the Rules of Epi 
Poetry, and fee whether it falls (hort of the Iliad or 
jEnetd, in the Beauties which are elTentia] to that 
kind of Writing. The firfl. Thing to be confideced 
in an Epic Poem, is the Fable, which is perfefl or 
imperfedl, according as the Aition whicli it relates 
is more or lefs fo. This Adtion fiiould have three 
Qualifications in it Firfl, It fliould be but one 
Aflion. Secondly, It (hould be an entire Aftion; 
and Thirdly, It fliould be a great Adlion. To con- 
fider the Adlion of the Iliad, jEneid, and Paradifs 
Loft in thefe three feveral Lights. Homef to pre- 
ferve the Unity of his Adlion haflens into themidO. 
of things, as Horoic has obfeTvcd-. 'ftaiV^. ^•ota. " 
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to Ze/iti's F.gg, br begun much later, even at the I 
of Helen, or the Invefling of Trey, it is manifeCl t 
the Story of the Poem would have been a Series.S 
fevcral Aflions. He therefore opens his Poem with (f 
Difcord of his Princes, and with great Art interwea ' 
in the feveral fucceeding parts of it, an account of ci 
thing [material] which relates to the Story [them], % 
had paffed before that fatal Diffenfion. After the la 
marmer ^neas makes his firll appearance in 1 
Tyrrhene Seas, and within fight of Italy, becaufe (, 
Action propofed to be celebrated was that of % 
Settling himfelf in Zaiium. But becaufe it was nec<. 
fary for the Reader, to know what had happened 4 
him in the taking of Troy, and in the preceding pafi 
of his Voyage, Virgil makes his Hero relate it \ 
way of Epifode in the fecond and third Books of A 
jEneid. The Contents of both which Books come b 
fore thofe of the firft Book in the Thread of the StCH 
tho" for preferving of this Unity of Adlion, they folk 
them in the Difpofition of the Poem. Milton, in Imifi 
tion of Ihtfe two great Poets, opens his Paradife 
with an Infernal Council plotting the Fall of J 
which is the A6lion he propofed to celebrate; and (| 
for thofe great Aftions, which preceded in point c 
time, the Battel of the Angels, and the Creation of 
the World, (which would have entirely dedroyed the 
Unity of his Principal Aftion, had he related them in 
the fame Or<ler that they happened) he cafl them into 
the fifth, fixth and feventh Books, by way of Epifode 
to this noble Poem. 

Arifletle himfelf allows, that Homer has nothing to 
boaCl of as to the Unity of his Fable, tho' at the fame 
time that great Critick and Philofopher endeavours 
to palliate lliis Imperfection in the Greek Poet, by 
imputing it in fome Meafure to the very Nature of an 
Epic Poem. Some have been of Opinion, that the 
^neid labours alfo in this particular, and has Epifodes 
which may be looked upon as Excrefcencies rather 
(ban as Parts o[ the Aiflion, On the contrary, t 



THE ACTION MUST BE ONE, ENTIRE, AND 

Poem which we have now under our Confideration, 
hath no other Epifodes than fuch as naturally arife 
from the Subjeift, and yet is filled with fuch a multi- 
tude of an,oni(hing Circumflances [Incidents], that it 
gives us at the fame time a Pleafure of the greateft 
Variety, and of the greateft Simplicity, {uniform in its 
Nature, though diveriified in the Execution.} 

1 mufl ohferve alfo, that as Virgtlin the Poem which 
was deCgned to celebrate the Original of the Roman 
Empire, has defcribed the Birth of its great Rival, the 
Carihaginian Commonwealth. Milton with the like 
Art in his Poem on the Fal! of Man, has related the 
Fall of thofe Angels who are his profefled Enemies. 
Befides the many other Beauties in fuch an Epifode, it's 
running Parallel with the great A6tion of the Poem, hin- 
ders it from breaking the Unity fo much as another Epi- 
fode would have done, that had not fo great an Affinity 
with the principal Subjeft. In (hort, this is the fame 
kind of Beauty which the Criticks admire in the 5;»fln()ft 
Fryar, or the Double Difitroery, where the two diiferent 
Plots look hke Counterparts and Copiesof one another. 

The fecond Qualification required in the A6tion 
of an Epic Poem is, that it Ihould be an entire 
Aflion : An Aiftion is entire when it is compleat 
in all its Parts ; or as Arijloile defcribes it, when it 
confifts of a Beginning, a Middle, and an End. 
Nothing fliould go before it, be intermix'd with it, 
or follow after it, that is not related to it As on 
the contrary, no fingle Step ftiould be omitted in that 
juft and regular Progrefs [Procefs] wliich it muft be fup- 
pofed to lake from its Original to its Confummation. 
Thus we fee the Anger of Ackillts in its Birth, its 
Continuance and Eflefls; and j^neas's Settlement 
in Italy, carried on through all the Oppofitions in 
his way lo it both by Sea and Land. The Aflion 
in Milton excels (I think) both the former in 
this particular; we fee it contrived in Hell, exe- 
cuted upon Earth, and puniihed by Heaven. Tfaa 
parts of it are told in the ■moft. &SCvci&. tosms^Iv' 
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and grow out of one another in the moll natui 
Method. 

The third Qualificalion of an Epic Poem is its 
Greatnefs. The Anger of Achilles was of fuch Con- 
Tequence, that it embroiled the Kings of Greece^ def- 
troy'd the Heroes of Troy, and engaged all the Gods 
in Factions, jEneas's Settlement in Ilaly produced 
the Ceefars, and gave Birdi to the Roman Empire. 
Millon'^ Subjeft was ftil! greater than either of the 
former; it does not determine the Fate of fingle 
Perfons or Nations, but of a whole Species. The 
united Powers of Hell are joyned together for the 
Dedruftion of Mankind, which they effetted in part, 
and would have completed, had not Omnipotence 
it felf interpofed. The principal Aflors are Man 
in his greatell Perfedlion, and Woman in her higheft 
Beauty. Their Enemies are the fallen Angels : The 
Mefiiah their Friend, and the Almighty their Proteflor. 
In fliort, every thing that is great in the whole Circle 
of Being, whether within the Verge of Nature, or out 
of it, has a proper Part afligned it in this noble Poem, 

In Poetry, as in Architefture, not only the whole, 
but the principal Members, and every part of them, 
fliould be Great I will not prefume to fey, that tlie 
Book of Games in the /Endd, or that in the Iliad, are 
not of this nature, nor to reprehend VirgiC% Simile of 
a Top, and many other of the fame nature in the 
Iliad, as liable to any Cenfure in this Particular;-but 
I tliink we may fay, without offence to [derogating 
from] thofe wonderful Performances, that there is an 
unqueflionable Magnificence in every Part of Para- 
dlfe Loft, and indeed a much greater than could have 
been formed upon any Pagan Syflem. 

But Arijlotle, by the Greatnefs of the Adion, does 
not only mean that it Ihould be great in its Nature, 
but alfo in its Duration, or in other Words, that it 
ihould have a due length in it, as well as what we 
properly call Greatnefs. The jufl Meafure of this 
kind of Magnitude, he explains by the following, 
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Similitude, An Animal, no biggei than a Mite, cai 
not appear perfect to the Eye, becaufe the Sight taki 
it in at once, and has only a confufed Idea of i" 
whole, and not a diflinft Idea of all its Parts ; If 
the contrary you fliould fuppofe an Animal of I 
thoufand Furlongs in length, the Eye would be fo 
filled with a fmgle Part of it, that it could not give the 
Mind an Idea of the whole. What thefe Animals 
ate to the Eye, a very fliort or a very long Ai!ition 
would be to the Wetnory. The firft would be, as it 
were, loft and fwallowed up by it, and the other 
difficult to be contained in it. I/om/rand VtrgiVhiiva 
fliewn their principal Art in this Particular; theAftion 
of the I/iai/, and that of the ^neid, were in themfelves 
exceeding fliort, but are fo beautifully extended and 
divertified by the Intervention [Inveption] of Epifades. 
and the Machinery of Gods, with the like Poerical Om* 
ments, that they make up an agreeable Story fuflicienl 
to employ the Memory without overcharging it. Mi 
ton's Aflion is enriched witii fuch a variety of Cir- 
cumftancea, tliat I have taken as much Pleafure in 
reading the Contents of his Books, as in the beft 
invented Story I ever met with. It is poflible, that 
the Traditions on which the I/iad and /Eneid were 
built, had more Circumftances in them than the 
HiHovy oi the Fall of Man, as it is related in Scrip- 
ture. Befides it was eafier for Homer and Virgil to 
dafh the Truth with FiiSlion, as they were in no 
danger of offending the Religion of their Country by 
it. But as for Milton, he had not only a very few 
Circumftances upon which to raife his Poem, but was 
alfo obliged to proceed with the greateft Caution in 
every thing that he added out of his own Invention. 
And, indeed, notwith (landing all the Reflraints he was 
under, he has filled his Story with fo many furprifing 
Incidents, which bear fo clofe an Analogy with what 
is delivered in Holy Writ, that it is capable of pleafing 
the moll delicate Reader, without giving Ofience to 
the mod fcrupulous. 
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The Modem Criticks have collefled from feveral 
Hints in the Iliad and jEnsid the Space of Time, 
which is taken up by the Adlion of each of thofe 
Poems ; but as a great Part of MUlan's Story was 
tranfadted in Regions that lie out of the reach of the 
Sun and the Sphere of Day, it is impoffible to gratifie 
the Reader with fuch a Calculation, which irideed 
would he more curious than inflrudtive ; none of the 
Criticks, either Ancient or Modem, having laid down 
Rules to circumfcrihe the Aiftion of an Epic Poem' 
with any determinednumber of Years, Days, orHour^-J 

Tliis piece of Crilieifm on Milton'j Paradife I,o 
,fiall be carried on in following [Saturdays] Fafa-s, 
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The SPECTATOR. 



Notatuii funt tibi Mores. 

{Note well the Manners.} 

Saturday, January iz. 1712. 

SIAVING examined the AiSlion of Paradife 
n Lojt, let us in tlie next place confider the 
Atlors. Thefe are what Ariflotle means by 
[This is Ariftoti^s Method of confidering; 
" hrft] the Fable, and [fecondty] the Man- 
ners, or, as we generally call them in Engliflt, the 
Fable and the Charadters, 

Homer has excelled all the Heroic Poets that evei 
wrote, in the multitude and variety of his Charaifiers. 
Every God that is admitted into his Poem, afls a 
Part which would have been fuitable to no other 
Deity. His Princes are as much dillinguifhed by 
their Manners as by their Dominions ; and even thole 
among them, whofe Charadters feem wholly made up 
of Courage, differ from one another as to the particu- 
lar kinds of Courage in whicli they excell. In fliort, 
there is fcarce a Speech or A6lion in the Iliad, which 
the Reader may not afcribe to the Perfon diat fpeaks 
or afls, without feeing his Name at the Head of it. 

Homer does not only out-fliine all other Poets in the 
Variety, but alfo in the Novelty of his Charaflers. 
He has introduced among his Gracian Princes a Per- 
fon, who had lived thrice the Age of Man, and con- 
verfedwith Thefius, Hercules, Polyphemus, and the fira 
Race of Heroes. His principal Adlor is the Off-fpring 
[Son] of a Goddefs, not to mention the Son [Off- 
fpring] of Aurora [other Deities], who has [have] like- 
wife a Place ia his Poem, and the venerable Traia.\\ 
Prince, who was the FalWei ot fo maroj ■¥j.-s\'s§. ■>i^*» 
Heroes. There is in thete Cev«a\ Ctaw^eyCT^ cf- Howwr , 
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a certain Dimiity as well as Novelty, which adapts them 
in a more peculiar manner to the Nature of an Heroic 
Poem. -Tho', at the fame time, to give them the greater 
variety, he has defcribed a Vu/can, ihat is, a Uuffoon 
among his Gods, and a Thtrfiles among his Mortals. 
Vi7-gil falls infinitely fliort of Homer in the Ci 
rafters of his Poem, both as to their Variety ai 
Novelty. /Eneas is indeed a perfefl Chara6ler, but' 
as for Achates, tho' he is filled the Hero's Friend, he 
does nothing in the whole Poem which may deferve 
that Title, Gyas, Mntfleus, Sergejltis, and Cloanthus, are 
al! of them Men of the fame Stamp and Charafler, 

Forieinque Gyan,fortetnque Cloanlhum [Vii 

There are indeed feveral very natural Incidents 
the Part of Afcaniiis ; as that of Dido cannot be fuf 
ciently admired. I do not fee any thing 
particular in Tvrnus. Pallas and Evander are [remote] 
Copies oi HeHor and Priam, as Laufits and Misentius 
are almoft Parallels to Pallas and Evander. Th6^ 
Charaflers of Nifus and Evrtalus are beautiful, bi 
common. [We mud not forget the Parts of Sint 
Camilla, and fome few others, which are beautil 
Improvements on the Greek Poet.] In fhort, there is 
neither that Variety nor Novelty in the Perfons of the 
jEneid, which we meet with in thofe of the Iliad. 

If we look into the ChaTa<fters of Millon, we Ihall 
find that he has introduced aJI the Variety that hisPoem 
was capable of receiving. The whole Species of 
Mankind was in two Perfons at the time to which 
the Subjeft of his Poem is confined. We h; 
' ever, fourdifliniSt Charaflers in thefe two Perfons. We 
I Man and Woman in the highefl Innocence and Perfe 
tion, and in the mofl abjedl State of Guilt and Infirmit 
The two lafl Charaifters are, indeed, very common 
obvious, but the two firfl. are not only more magnificent, 
but more new than any .Charaiflers either in Vir^ or 
t Uom(r, or indeed in the whole Circle of Nature. 
I J/i»M was fo ienfible of this Detea in &e Sub^cft 
Y^AisPoeai, and of the fewChaxa€ters\tvfQu,\da.So\i 
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him, that he has brought into it two Aiftors of a Shadoi , 
and Fictitious Nature, in the Perfons of Sin and Death, 
by which means he has interwoven in the Body of his 
Fable a very beantifii! and well invented Allegory. But 
notwith (landing the Finenefs of this Allegory may a- 
tone for it in fome meafure ; I cannot think that Perfons 
of fuch a Chymerical Exidence are proper Aflors in an 
Epic Poem; becatife there is not that meafure of Pro- 
bability annexed to theni, which is requifite in Writings 
of this kind, [as I (hall (hew more at large hereafter.] 

Virgi/ ha.s, indeed, admitted Fame as an A6lrefs in 
the ^neid, but the Part flie adls is very ihort, and 
none of the mod admired Circumdances in that 
Divine Work. We find in Mock-Heroic Poems, par- 
ticularly in the Difptnfary and the Luirin, feveral 
Allegorical Perfons of this Nature, which are very 
beautiful in thofe Compofitions, and may, perhaps, be 
ufed as an Argument, that the Authors of them were 
of Opinion, that ■ fuch Characters might have a Place in 
an Epic Work. Formy ownpart, I (hould be glad the 
Reader would think fo, for the fake of the Poem I 
am now examining, and muft further add, that if fuch 
empty unfubflantial Beings may be ever made ule of 
on this occafion, there were never any more nicely 
imagined, and employed in more proper Ai5lions, than 
thofe of which I am now fpeaking.f 

Another Principal A6lor in this Poem is the great 
Enemy of Mankind. The part of Ulyffes in Homer's 
Odyffey is very much admired by AriJlotU, as per- 
plexing that Fable with very agreeable Plots and In- 
tricacies, not only by the many Adventures in his 
Voyage, and the Subtilty of his Behaviour, but by the 
various Concealments and Difcoveries of his Perfon in 
feveral parts of that Poem. But the Crafty Being I 
have now mentioned, makes a much longer Voyage than 
Ulyffts, puts in practice many more Wiles and Strata- 
gems, and hides himfelf under a greater variety of 
Shapes and Appearances, all of which ate leNistjli?^ fta-^ , 
teSted, lofiegreat'DeUgivtaiidSMi^iaQl'fesi" -»-*■ 
t See alas pp. is s i»^> -, lii-^si- 
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We may likewife obferve ■with how much Art the Po{ 
has varied feveral Charadlers of the Perfons that fpeal 
in his infernal Affembly. On the contrary, how h 
reprefenled the whole Godhead exerting it fclf towar 
Man in its full Benevolence under the Three-fold E 
tindtion of a Creator, a Redeemer and a Comforter ij 

Nor mufl we omit the Perfon of Raphael, whi( 
amidil his Tendemefs and Friendfhip for Man, fhev 
fuch a Dignity and Condefcention in all his Speech an^ 
Behaviour, as are fuitable to a Superior Nature. [TT 

Angels are indeed as much diverfified in Milton, anf 

diflinguiflied by their proper Parts, as the Gods are iol 
Homo- or Vir^l. The Readerwill find nothing afcribed 
to Uri^, Gabriel, Michael, or Rapliael, which is not xa 
a particular manner fuitable to their refpeflive C!ia- 
rafters.] 

There is another Circumflance in the principal Aflors 
of the Iliad and jEneid, which gives a particular [pecu- 
liar] Beauty to thofe two Poems, and was therefore con- 
trived with very great Judgment. I mean the Authors 
having chofen for their Heroes Perfons who were fo 
nearly related to the People for whom they wrote. 
Achilles was a Greek, and J£neas the remote Pounder 
of Rome. By this means their Countrymen (whom they 
principally propofeJ to themfelves for their Readers) 
were particularly attentive to all the parts of their Story, 
and fympathized with their Heroes in all their Adven- 
tures. A Roman could not but rejoice in the Efcapes, 
SucceiTes and Viftoriesof^waj.and be grieved at any 
Defeats, Misfortunes, or Difappointments that befel 
him; as a Greek mufl. have had the fame regard for 
Achilles. And it is plain, that each of thofe Poems have 
loll this great Advaatage,among thofe Readers towhora 
their Heroes are as Strangers, or indifferent Perfons. 

Miltoiiz Poem is admirable in this refpeft, fmce it 
is impoffible for any of its Readers, whatever Nation, 
Country or People he may belong to, not to be re- 
lated to the Perfons who are the principal Aftors in 
it ; but what is tlill infinitely more to its Advantage, ■ 
the principal Adlors in this Poem are not only ootjM 



■G RELATED TO ITS INTENDED READERS. 

Progenitors, but our Reprefentarives, We have i 
ai5lual Intereft in every thing they do, and no lefa 
than our utmoft Happinefs or *Mifety* is concerned, 
and lies at Stake in all their Behaviour. 

I (hall fubjoyn as a Corollary to the foregoing Re- 
mark, an admirable Obfervation out of Arijlolle, which 
hath been very much mifreprefented in the Quota- 
tions of fome Modem Criticks. 'If a Man of perfetl 
' and confummate Virtue falls into a Misfortune, it 
' raifes our Pity, but not our Terror, becaufe we do 
* not fear that it may be our own Cafe, who do 
' not refemble the Suffering Perfon. But as that great 
Philofopher adds, 'If we fee a Man of Virtues mixt 
' with Infirmities, fall into any Misfortune, it does not 
' only raife our Pity but our Terror ; becaufe we are ahaid 
' that the like Misfortunes may happen to our felves, 
' who refemble the Charai5ler of the Suffering Perfon. 

I (hall take another Opportunity to obferve, that 
a Perfon of an abfolute and confummate Virtue (hould 
, never be introduced in Tragedy, and fliall only remark 
in thisPlace,thatthis[the foregoing] Obfervation of-4^y'- 
/fl/^^jtho' it maybe true in other Occafions, does not hold 
in this; becaufe in the prefent Cafe, though the Perfons 
who fall into Misfortune are of the mofl, perfei^ and con- 
fummate Virtue, it is not to be confidered as what may 
poflibly be, but what aflually is our own Cafe; fmce 
we are embark'd with them on the fame Bottom, and 
mud be Partakers of their Happinefs or Mifery. 

In this, and fome other very few Inflances, AriJIotle'a 
Rules for Epic Poetry (which he had drawn from his Re- 
fleflioDs upon Homer) cannot be fuppofed to quadrate 
pxaflly with the Heroic Poems which have been made 
fince his Time; as it is plain his Rules would have been 
ilill more perfeft, cou'd he have perufed thev^n«rf 
which was made fome hundred Years after his Death 

In my next IJkallgo through of hir parts of i 
Poan ; and hope that wliat IJkall there advance, as a 
(M what I have already written, will net only ferve a. 
Comment vpon Milton, but upon Ariflotle. 
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Seddere perfonm fcit cgnvemmtia, aiiqi^i. I 

{He knows what bejl befits eaeh Charafier.} 

Saturday ^ January 19. 1712. 

^^^^HIE have already taken a general Survey of 
■ I? iSuCi ^^ Fable and Charadlers in Milton's 
I H W3\S ^°''''"^'f' ^°fi ■ The Parts which remain to 
nJV MfcMll be confider'd, according to ATifiBtli& 
^^^^^ Method, are the Sentiments and the Lan- 
'guage. Before I enter upon the fitfl. of thefe, I muil 
advertife my Reader, that it is my Defign as foon as I 
have finilhed my general Reflections on thefe four 
feveral Heads, to give particular Inflances out of the 
Poem which is now before us of Beauties and Im- 
perfe6lions which maybe obfen'ed under each of them, 
as alfo of fuch other Particulars as may not properly 
fall under any of them. This I thought (it to premife, 
that the Reader may not judge too haflily of this 
Piece of Criticifm, or look upon it as lmperfe6l, 
before he has feen the whole Extent of it. 

The Sentiments in an [all] Epic Poera are the 
Thoughts and Behaviour which the Author afctibes to 
the Perfbns whom he introduces, and z^njujl when 
they are conformable to the Charaflers of the feveral 
Peribns. The Sentiments have likewife a relation to 
Things as well as Perfoits, and are then perfeift when 
they are fuch as are adapted to theSubjefl. If in either 
of thefe Cafes the Poet argues, or explains, magnifies 
or diminifties, raifes Love or Hatred, Pity or Terror, 
or any other PaiBon, we ought to confider whether 
ihe Sentiments he makes ufe of are proper for thefe 
[their] Ends. Homer is cenfured by the Critidcs fo( 
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his Defedl as to this Particular in feveral parts of the 
Iliad and Odyffey, tho' at the fame time thofe who 
have treated this great Poet with Candonr, have attri- 
buted this DefeiS to the Times in which he lived. It 
was the fault of the Age, and not of Homer, if there 
wants that Delicacy in fome of his Sentiments, which 
appears in the Works of Men of a much inferior 
Genius. Befides, if there are Blemiihes in any parti- 
cular Thoughts, there is an infinite Beauty in the 
greateft part of them. In Ihort, if there are many 
Poets who wou'd not have fallen into the inea[nlners of 
fome of his Sentiments, there are none who cou d have 
rife[n] up to the Greatnefs of others. Virgil has ex- 
celled all others in the Propriety of his Sentiments. 
Millon fliines likewife very much in this Particular; 
Nor moft we omit one Confideration which adds to 
his Honour and Reputation. Homer and Virgil intro- 
duced Perfons whofe Charaflers are commonly known 
among Men, and fuch as are to be met with either 
in Hiftory, or in ordinary Converialion. Milton's Cha- 
ndlers, mofl of them, lie out of Nature, and were to 
be formed purely by his own Invention, It (hews a 
greater Genius in Shakeffear to have drawn his Caly- 
6an, than his Hbiffur or jfulius Cafar : The one was 
to be fupplied out of his own Imagination, whereas 
the other might have been formed upon Tradition, 
Hirtory and Obfervation. It was much eafier there- 
fore for Homer to find proper Sentiments for an Af- 
fembly of Grecian Generals, than for Milton to di- 
verfifie his Infernal Council with proper Charaflers, 
and inlpire them with a variety of Sentiments. The 
Loves of Dido and jEtuas are only Copies of what 
has paffed between otber Perfons. Adam and Eve, 
before the Fall, are a different Species from that of 
Mankind, who are defcended from them; and none 
but a Poet of the moll, unbounded Invention, and the 
moil exquifite Judgment, cou'd have filled their Con- 
verfation and Behaviour with fuch Beautiful Circum- 
(lances during their State of Innocenre, 
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Nor is it fufficient for an Epic Poem to he filled 
with fuch Thoughts as are Natural, imlefs it abound 
alfo with fuch as are Sublime, Virgil in this Particular 
falls fhort of Homer. He has not indeed fo many 
Thoughts that are Low and Viilgar ; but at the fame 
time has not fo many Thoughts that are Sublime and'H 
Noble. The truth of it is, Virgil feldom rifes into i 
very aflonifiiing Sentiments, where he is not fired J 
by the Hiad. He every where charms and pleafes uaj 
by the force of his own Genius ; but feldom elevatcan 
and tranfports us where he does not fetch Jiis Hintff ^ 
from Homer. 

Milton's chief Talent, and indeed his diflingtiilhing 
Excellence, lies in the Sublimity of his Thoughts, 
There are others of the Moderns who rival him in 
every other part of Poetry ; but in the greatnefs of " 
his Sentiments he triumphs over all the Poets both 
Modem and Ancient, Hbmer only excepted. It is im- 
poflible for the Imagination of Man to diilend it felf 
with greater Ideas, than thofe which he has laid to- ■ 
gether in his firll, [fecond,] and Cxth* [tentli] Book[sJ M 
The feventh, which defcribes the Creation of the World,^ 
is likewise wonderfully Sublime, tho' not fo apt to ftij« 
up Emotion in the Mind of the Reader, nor cor''-^ 
quently fo perfe<Sl in the Epic way of Writing, 
caufe it is filled with lefs Adlion. Let the Reada 
compare what Longinus has obferved on feveral Pa£ _ 
fages of Homer, and he will find Parallels for mofl of 
them in the Paradije Lojl. 

From what has been faid we may infer, that as there 
_ arc two kinds of Sentiments, the Natural and the 
K SubUme, which are always to be puriued in an Heroic 
H Poem, there are alfo two kinds of Thoughts which 
^^ are carefully to be avoidsd. The tirfl. are fuch as are 
^B afieiSed and unnatural ; l£.e fecond fuch as are mean 
^1 and vulgan As for the firft kind of Thoughts we 
^1 meet with little or nothing that is like them in Virgil: 
^B He has none of thofe little Points and Puerilities 
^1 that are fo often to be met with in Ovid, none of the 
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Epigramnaatick Tunis of Lucan, none of thofe fwelltng!! 
Sentiments which are fo frequent[ly] in Staiius and 
Claudian, none of thofe mixed Erabellilhments of 
Taffo, Everything is juft and natural. His Sentiments 
(hew that he had a perfefl Inflght into Human Nature, 
and that he knew every thing which was the moft 
proper to affeift it. *I remember but one Line in him 
which has been objeifted againfl, by the Criticks, as 
a point of Wit, It is in his ninth Book, where func 
rpeaking of the Trojans, how they furvived the Ruins of 
their City, expreffes her felf in the following Words; 

Nam mpti pstuere (api, num incmfa cremanmt 



Were the Trojans taken even after they were Capti 
or did Troy bum even luhen it was in Flames 1 

Mr. Drydrn has in fome Places, which I may here- 
after take notice of, mi&eprefented Virgii's way of 
thinking as to this Particular, in the Tranflation he 
has given us of the ^neid. I do not remember that 
Homer any where falls into the Faults above men- 
tioned, which were indeed the falCe Refinements of 
later Ages. Milton, it mufl be confefl, has fometimes 
erred in this Refpeft, as I fhall Ihew more at large in 
another Paper; tho' conCdcring how all the Poets of 
the Age in which he writ, were infefled with this 
wrong way of thinking, he is rather to be admired 
that he did not give more into it, than that he did fome- 
times comply with that [the] vicious Tafte which pre- 
vails fo much among Modem Writers. 

But fince feveral Thoughts may be natural which 
are low and groveling, an Epic Poet ihould not only 
avoid fuch Sentiments as are unnatural or atfetfted, but 
alfo fuch as are low and vulgar. Homer has opened 
a great Field of Raillery to Men of more Delicacy 
than Greatnefs of Genius, by the Homelinefs of fome 
of his Sentiments, But, as I have before faid, tbefe 
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30 SEurmENTs 
are rather to be imputed to the Simphcity of the Age 
in which he hved, to which I may alfo add, of that 
which he defcribed, than to any Imperfediion in that 
Divine Poet. Zoilus, among the Ancients, and Mon- 
fieur PerrauU, among the Modems^ pufhed their Ridi; 
cule very far upon liim, on account of fome fuch Sen(' 
ments. There is no Blemiih to be obferved 
under this Head, and but very few in Milton, 

I fliall give but one Inftance of this Impropriety 
Sentiments in Uomer, and at tlie fame time compare ibi 
with an Inftance of the fame nature, both in Vii:giF. 
and Milton. Sentiments 'which raife Laughter, can 
very feldom be admitted with any decency into'an 
Heroic Poem, whofe Bufinefs it" is to excite Paflions of 
a much nobler Nature. Hbmer, however, in his Cha- 
rafters of Vulcan and Tlurfiks, in his Story of Mars 
and Venus, in his Behaviour of Irus, and in other Paf- 
fages, has been obferved to have lapfed into the Bur- 
lefque Character, and to have departed from that 
ferious Air which feems effential to the Magnificence 
of an Epic Poem. I remember but one Laugh in the 
whole ^ndd, which rifes in the Fifth Book upon 
MontEtes, where he is reprefented as thrown overboard, 
and drying himfelf upon a Rock. But this Piece of 
Mirth is fo well timed, that the fevereil Critick 
have nothing to lay againtl it, for it is in the Book of 
Games and Diverfions, where the Reader's Mind may 
be fuppofed to be fufhciently relaxed for fuch an En- 
tert^nment. The only Piece of Plealantry in Fant^' 
dife Lojl, is where the Evil Spirits are defcribed aS- 
rallying tlie Angels upon the Succefs of their new 
invented Artillery. This Paffage 1 look upon to be 
the fillieft [mod exceptionable] in the whole Poem, 
as being nothing elfe but a firing of Punns, and thofe 
too very indifferent ones, 

Satan hchcid thiir PiigH, 
And to his Mates thus in derifion calFd. 

O Friends, why eome not on Ihejc Vigors proud/ 
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fHE ONLY PIECE OF PLEASANTKY IN ' PAHAUISE Li 

Eer while they fierce were comings and when we. 
To entertain them fair with opefl Front, 
And Breajl, {what could we more) propounded tern^ 
Of Compofition,flraight they changed their Minds, ' 
Flew off, and inioflrange Vagaries fell. 
As they would dance, yd for a Danes theyfeem'd 
Somewhat extravagant, and wild, perhaps 
For Joy ofojet'd Peace; but Ifuppofe 
If our Propofals once again were heard, 
Wejltould compel them to a quick Refult, 

To whom thus Belial in like gamefome mood. 
Leader, the Terms wefetil, were Terms of weight, \ 
Of hard Contents, and full of force urg'd home. 
Such as we might perceive amu£d them all. 
And ilumhled many ,- who receives them right. 
If ad need, from Mead to Foot, jofZf iioderHandj 
Not underilood, this Gift they have beftdes, 
Theyjlteto us when our Foes walk not upright 

Thus they among themfchies inpleafant vein 
Stood fcoffing 
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Ne quiamque Deus, quicunque adhibebilur keros, 

Megaii eonfpeBus in auro nuper 6- ojlro, 

Migrd in Obfcuras humili fermone iabernas: 

Aut cium vital Aumum, nudes &• inania caput, Ho| 

{But then they did not wrong themfelves fo mtuh. 

To make a God, a Hero, or a King 

{Stript of his golden Crown, and purple Robe) 

Defcendto a Meehahick Dialed; 

Nor {to avoid fuch Mea-nnefs) f oaring high. 

With empty Sound, arid airy Notiens^fly. 

Kofconimon.'fl 
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iWING already treated of the Fable, ti 
1 Charadlers, and Sentiments in the ParoA 

Lojl^ we are in the lad place to confider 
I the Language ; and as the learned World 
is very much divided upon Milton as to 
this Point, I hope they will excufe me if I appear 
particular in any of my Opinions, and encline to thofe 
who Judge the mofl advantagioully of the Author. 

It is requifite that the Language of an Heroic 
Poem fliould be both Perfpicuous and Sublime, In 
proportion as either of thefe two Qualities are want- 
ing, the Language is imperfedt, Perfpicuity is the 
firil and mofl neceffary Qualification ; infomuch, that 
a good-natured Reader fotnetimes overlooks a little 
Slip even in the Grammar or Syntax, where it is im- 
polTible for him to miftake the Poet's Senfe. Of this 
kind is that PalTage in Milton, wherein he fpeaks 




God and his Son except. 

Created thing- nougJU valu'd he > 

And that in which he defcribes Adam and Eve, 

KAajQ the goodliejl Man of Men fince bom 
His Sons, the fairejl of her Daughters Eve. 

It is plain, that in the former of thefe Paflages, ac-" 
cording to the natural Syntax, the Divine Perfons 
mentioned in the firfl Line are reprefented as created 
Beings ; and that in the other, Adam and Eve are con- 
founded with their Sons and Daughters. Such httle 
Eleinithes as thefe, when the Thought is great and 
natural, we fhould, with Heraee, impute to a pardon- 
able Inadvertency, or to the Weaknefs of Human 
Nature, which cannot attend to each minute Parti- 
cular, and give the lafl finilhing to every Gircumflance 
in fo long a Work. The Ancient Criticks therefore, 
who were afted by a Spirit of Candour, rather than 
thai of Cavilling, invented certain figures of Speech, 
on purpofe to palliate little Errors of this nature in 
the Writings of thofe Authors, who had fo many greater 
Beauties to atone for them. 

If Cleamefs and Perfpicuity were only to be con- 
fulted, the Poet would have nothing e!fe to do but to 
cloath his Thoughts in the moll plain and natural Ex- 
preiTions. But, fince it often happens, that the moft 
obvious Phrafes, and thofe which are ufed in ordinary 
Converfation, become too familiar to the Ear, and 
contradt a kind of Meannefs by paffing through thg 
Mouths of the Vulgar, a Poet Ihould take particular 
care to guard himfelf againd Idioraatick ways of 
fpeaking. Ovid axsd Lucan have many Poomefles of 
ExprelTion upon this account, as taking up with the 
firil Phrafes that offered, without putting themfeives 
to the trouhle of looking after fuch as would not only 
have been natural, but alfo elevated and fublime. 
Millon has but few Failing-i m to^ Vvi\6, ' "'-■" 
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however, you may fee an Inftance or two [meet with' 
fome InRances, as] in the following Paffages, 

Bmbritfs and Idiots, Eremites and Fryars 

^Vhite, Black, and Grey, wilh all their Tnimpeiy, 

Htre Pilgrims roam ■ 

Awhile Difcourje they hold, 

No fear left Dinner cool ; when thus began 

Our Author 

Who of all Ages tofucead, but feeling 

The EvU on him brought by mr, will mrfe 

My Head, ill fare our Ancejlor impure, 

For this we may thank Adam 

The great Maflers in Compofition know very well 
that many an elegant Phrafe becomes improper for a 
Poet or an Orator, when it has been debafed by com- 
mon ufc. For this reafon the Works of Ancient 
Authors, which are written in dead Languages, have a 
great Advantage over thofe which are written in Lan- 
guages that are now fpoken. Were there any mean 
Phrafes or Idioms in Virgila.vA Homtr, they would not 
Ihock the Ear of the mod delicate Modem Reader, fo 
much as they would have done that of an old Greek 
or Roman, becaufe we never hear them pronounced 
in our Streets, or in ordinary Converfalion. 

It is not therefore fufficient, that the Language of 
an Epic Poem be Perfpicuous, unlefs it be alfo Sub- 
lime. To this end it ought to deviate from the com- 
mon Forms and ordinary Plirafes of Speech. The 
Judgment of a Poet very much difcovers it felf in , 
ftiunning the common Roads of Expreffion, without 
falling into fuch ways of Speech as may feem ftiff and 
unnatural ; he mull not fwel! into a falfe Sublime, by 

ideavouring to avoid the other Extream. Among 
tho Grteki, Efehylus, and fometimes Sophocles, were 
^Ity of this Fault ; among the Latins, Claudtan and 
^iUms\ and among our own Countrymen, Shake/pear 
■and tee. In thefe Authors the Affetaation of Great- 
ve/s oAea hurts the Perfpicuity ot ihe Sd\e, 
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USING METAPHORS, 

many others the Endeavour after Perfpicuity prejudices 
its Greatnefs, 

Ari/hilehas obferved, that the Idiomatick Stile may 
be avoided, and the Subhme formed, by the following 
Methods. Firfl, by the ufe of Metaphors, like tbof 
of Milton, • 



Stood -waving tipt with Ftre;~ — 
Thegrafte Clods now calv'd. 

InthefeandfeveTal[ir)numeTable]otherInflances,the 
Metaphors are very bold but beautiful ; I mull however 
obferve,thaC[he Metaphors arenot thick fown va. Milton, 
which always favours too much of Wit ; that they 
never clalh with one another, which as Arijlotle ob- 
ferves, turns a Sentence into a kind of an Enigma or 
Riddle; and that he feldom makes ufe of them. 
where the proper and natural Words will do as welL 

Another way of raifmg the Language, and giving ij 
a Poetical Turn, is to make ufe of the Idioms of othi " 
Tongues. Virgil is full of the Greek Forms of Speet ' 
which the Criticks call Jlellenifms, as Horace in 
Odes abounds with them much more than Virgil. 
need not mention the feveral DialeiSls which ffomi 
has made ufe of for this end. Milton, in conformity 
with the Pra6tice of the Ancient Poets, and with 
Arijlotl^s Rule has infufed a great Toaay Latini/ms, as 
well as Gracifjns, [and fometinjes Hebraifms^ into the 
I.anguage of his Poem ; as towards the Eeginr ' ■" 
of it. 

Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 

In which they were, or thejiera Pains noi feel, 

[ Yet to tlieir Gen'ral's Voice they foon obeyd!] 

Whojkall tempt with wandring Feet 

The dark unbottotn'd Infinite Abyfs, 

And //trough the palpable Obleute Jind oul his ■ 
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36 A SUm.lME STYLE MAY BE FOSMED BY IKVMlTIHO 1 

His uncouik way, cr/prrad fits airy Flight 

Upborn with indrfaligabU Witisi 

Over the vafl. Abrupt I 

[ So both afeend 

In the Vifwm of God - 

Unricr lliis Head may be reckoned the placing tl 
AdjeiSive after the SubAanlive. the tranfpofition _ 
Words, the turning the Adjeflive into a SubaantivB, 
with feveral other Foreign Modes of Speech, which 
this Poet has naturalized to give his Verfe the greater 
Sound, and throw it out of Profe. 

ThethirdMeihodinentionedby^ri)?o)'A',isthat which 
[whaljagreus with theGeniusoftheC/-«* Language more 
ihanwilh ihalof any otherTongue,and is therefore more 
ufed by Homer than by any other Poet. I mean the 
Icngthning of a Phrafe by the Addition of Words, 
which may either be inferted or omitted, as alfo by 
the extending or conttaifling of particular Words by 
the Infertion or OmifTion of certain Syllables. Milton 
has put in prafiice this Method of raifing his Lan- 
guage, as far as the nature of our Tongue will permit, 
as in the Paffage above-mentioned, Eremite, [for] what 
IS Hermit[e], in common Difcourfe. If you obferve the 
Meafure of his Verfe, he has with great Judgment fup- 
preffed a Syllable in feveral Words, and fliortned 
thofe of two Syllables into one, by which Method, 
befides the abovementioned Advantage, he has given 
« greater Variety to his Numbers. But this Pra6Hce 
IE more particularly remarkable in the Names of Per- 
ftna and of Countries, as Bd'hebuh. Heffebon, and in many 
Wlier Particulars, wherein he has either changed the 
wame. or made ufe of that which is not the moil com- 
«0nly known, that he might the better deviate from the 
^^i«uage of the Vulgar. 

W^* ^^'^^ Reafon recommended to him feveral old 

vciv^; r ^'** '^^^^ ^* ^'^^ ^PF*^ tJie more 

^J toun i-J" ^"^^ '' * greater Air of Antiquity. 

^^^^uiL iikewiTe take notice, that there aievci JM 
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rOR LENCTHENINC FRRASES. MILTON COINS WOKDS. 3^^^^| 
feveral Words of his .own Coining, as Ccrberean, m^^^^H 
a-mUd, Hdl-doonfd, Embryan Atoms, and many othera ' 

If the Reader is offended at this Liberty in our EngUjh 
Poet, I wouJd recommend him to a Difcourfe in Plu- 
tarch, which (hews us how frequently Zi^wc^- has made 
ufe of the fame Liberty. 

Milton, by the above-mentioned Helps, and by the 
choice of the noblefl Words and Phrafes which our 
Tongue wou'd afford him, has carried our Language 
to a greater height than any of the Englijh Poets 
have ever done before or after him, and made the 
Subhmity of his Stile equal to that of his Sentiments. 

I have been the more particular in thefe Obferva- 
tions o^ Millon's Stile, becaufe it is that part of him 
in whjch he appears the mod Cngular. The Remarks 
I have here made upon the Praflice of other Poets, 
with my Obfervations out of ArijUtle, will perhaps 
alleviate the Prejudice which fome have taken to his 
Poem upon this Account; tho' after all, I mull 
confefs, that I think his Stile, tho' admirable in 
general, is in fome places too much ftiffened and ob- 
fcured by the frequent ufe of thofe Methods, which 
AriJtotU has prefcribed for the raifing of it. 

This Redundancy of thofe feveral ways of Speech 
which Arijiotle a>&% foreign Language, and with which 
Milton has fo very much enriched, and in fome places 
darkned the Language of his Poem, is [was] the more 
proper for his ufe, becaufe his Poem is written in 
Blank Verfe. Rhyme, without any other Affiflance, 
throws the Language off from Profe, and very often 
makes an indifferent Phrafe pals unregarded; but 
where the Verfe is not built upon Rhymes, there 
Pomp of Sound, and Energy of Expreffion, are indif- 
pen&bly neceffary to fupport the Stile, and keep it 
from falling into the Flatnefs of Profe. 

. Thofe who have not a Tafle for this Elevation of 
Stile, and are apt to ridicule a Poet when he departs I 

from the common Forms of ExprefTion, would do well 
to fee how ArtJlolU has tteateA a.u ^wOiW^. Kj^i^ss^* 
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called Euclid, for his infipid Mirth upon thisOccafii 

Mr. Drydm ufed to call this fort of Men his Profe- 

Criricks. 

1 Ihould, under this Head of the Language, con- 
fider Milfpn's Nurabers, in which he has made ufe of 
feveral Elifions, that are not cuftomary among other 
Mnglijh Poets, as may be particularly obferved 
cutting off the Letter Y, when it precedes a VoweL 
This, and fome other Innovations in the Meafure o( 
his Verfe, has varied his Numbers in fuch a mann^ 
as makes them incapable of fatiating the Ear ar«"_ 
clo3^ng the Reader, which the fame uniform Meafure 
would certainly have done, and which the perpetual 
Returns of Rhyme never fail to do in long Narrative 
Poems. I Ihall clofe thefe Refleftions upon the Lan- 
guage of Paradife Lofl, with obferving that Milton 
has copied after Homer, rather than Virgil, in the 
length of his Periods, the Copioufnefs of his PhrafeS, 
and the running of his Verfcs into one another. 
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Ubi plura niUnt in cartnine, non e^o panels 

0^'endor maculis, quas aut fticuria fudit, 

Aut Humana parum cavit Natura Hot. I 

\Butin a Poem el^antlywrit, 
I will not quarrel with a flight ^ _ 
Such as our Nature's frailty may exeujf. 

Rofcommon.[ I 
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ve now confider'd MiltotHs Faradijh\ 
II /jj^ under ihofe four great Heads of the ^ 

Fable, the Charaiflers, the Sentiments, ai 
I t!ic Language; and have fhewn that he 
excels, in general, under each of thefe 
Heads. I hope that I have made feveral Difcoveries 
that [which] may appear new, even to thofe who are 
verfed in Critical Learning. Were I indeed to chufe ray 
Readers, by whofe Judgment I would fland or fall, 
they Ihould not be fuch as are acquainted only with 
the^/rHir.iaiidAi//iJBCritick:s,but alfowith theAndent 
and Modems who have written in either of the learned 
Languages. Above all, I would have them well verfed 
in the Greek and Latin Poets, without which a Mar 
very often fancies that he imderflands a Critick, whM 
in reality he does not comprehend his Meaning. 

It is in Critici&n, as in all other Sciences s 
Speculations ; one who brings with him any impUd 
. Notions and Obfervations which he has made in hii 
reading of the Poets, will find his own Refleftions 
methodized and explained, and perhaps feveral litde 
Hints that had paflcd in Ms lA.a\i,^et'ie.&s.4.-!L&V-o "' 
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40 AcrlTIC Ursr HAVE A CLEAR 6* LOGICAL HEMD: &'OUGHT 

proved in th* V/orks of a goad Critick ; whereas 
who has not thefe previous Lights, is very often 
utter Stranger to what he reads, and apt to put 
wrong Interpretation upon it 

Nor is it fufEcient, that a Man who fets up fc 
Judge in Criticifm, (hould have perufed the Anthi 
above-mentioned, unlets he has alfo a clear andi 
Logical Head. Without this Talent he is perpetual! 
puzzled and perplexed atmdft his own Blunders, 
miftakes the Senfe of thofe he would confute, or if 
he chances to think right, does not know how to convey 
his Thoughts to another with Clearnefs and Perfpicuity. 
Arijiolle, who was the bell Critick, was alfo one of the 
beft Logicians that ever appeared in the World. 

Mr. Locli% Effay on Human Underllanding would 
be thought a very odd Book for a Man to make 
hirafelf Mafler of, who would get a Reputation by 
Critical Writings ; though at the fame time it is very 
certain, that an Author who has not learn'd the Art 
of diflinguifhiag between Words and Things, and of 
ranging his Thoughts, and fetting them in proper Lights, 
whatever Notions he may have, will lofe himfelf in Con- 
fuflon and Obfcurity. I might further obfer\'e, that 
there is not a Gnekaz Latin Critick, who has not (hewn, 
even in the Rile of his Cridcifms, that he was a Mafler 
of all the Elegance and Delicacy of his Native Tongue, 

The truth of it is, there is nothing more abfurd, 
than for a Man to fet up for a Critick, without a good 
Inlight into all the Parts of Learning ; whereas many 
of thofe who have endeavoured to fignalize themfelves 
by Works of this Nature among our £ngiijh Writers, 
are not only defeflive in the above-mentioned Parti- 
culars, but plainly difcover by the Phrafes which they 
make ufe of, and by their confufed way of thinking, 
that they are not acquainted with the moil common and 
ordinary Syllems of Arts and Sciences. A few general 

iks extracted outofthe/r^w// Authors, with acertain 
t of Words, has lometimes fet up an Illiterate heavy 
er for a mofl. judicious and formidable Critick. ~ 
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TO DWELl. BATHER ON EXCELLENCIES THAN TH PERFECT TONS. 4I 

One great Mark, by which you may difcover 
Critick who has neither Tafte nor Learning, is this, 
that he feldom ventures to praife any PafTage in an 
Author which has not been, before received and ap- 
plauded by the Publick, and that his Criticifm turns 
wholly upon little Faults an.d Errors. This part of a 
Critick is fo very eaiie to fucceed in, that we find every 
ordinary Reader, upon the publiihing of a new Poem, 
has Wit and Ill-nature enough to turn feveral Paffages 
of it into Ridicule, and very often in the right Place. 
This Mr. Dijdm has very agreeably remarked in thofe 
two celebrated Lines, 

Errors^ like Straws, upon the Surfaiefiffio; 

He who would fiarch for Pearls, miijl litve Mow. 

A true Critick ought to dwell rather upon Excel 
lencies than Iniperfefl:ions, to difcover the concealed 
Beauties of a Writer, and communicate to the World 
fuch things as are worth their Obfervation. The 
moll exquifite Words and fineft Strokes of an Author 
are thofe which very often appear the moH doubtful 
and exceptionable, to a Man whowantsaRelilh for po- 
lite Learning ; and they are the fe, which afower [foure] 
undiftinguilhing Critick generally attacks with the 
greated Violence. Tully obferves, that it is very 
eafie to brand or fix a Mark upon what he calls Verbum 
ardens, or, as it may be rendered into Englijli, B.g!o% 
ingbold ExpriJfton,xa&\Q turn it into Ridicule by 
cold ill-natured Criticifm. A little Wit is equall 
capable of expofing a Beauty, and of aggravating 
Fault ; and though fuch a Treatment of an Authc 
nattiraily produces Indignation in the Mind of an 
underilanding Reader, it has however its efledt among 
the generality of thofe whofe Hands it falls into, the 
Rabble of Mankind being very apt to think that every 
thing which is laughed at with any mixture of Wit, is 
ridiculous in it felf. 

Such a Mirth as this, is always unfeafonable i 
Critick, as it rather prejudices \.\\t ^eiiie.t ■Caas.. 
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AIR IN WORKS OF CRITICISM. 

vinces him, and is capable of making a Beauty, aa 
well as a Blemifh, the SubjeiS of Derifioa. A Man, 
who cannot write with Wit on a proper Subjeifl, is dull 
and (lupid, but one who (hews it in an improper place, 
is aa impertinent and abfurd. Belides, a Man who 
has the Gift of Ridicule is very* apt to find Fault with 
any thing that gives him an Opportunity of exciting 
his beloved Talent, and very often cenfures a Paflage, 
not becaufc there is any Fault in it, but becaufe he 
can be merry upon it Such kinds of Pleafantry are 
very unfair and difingenuous in Works of Criricifm, in 
which the greatell Maders, both Ancient and Modern, 
have always appeared with a ferious and inflrudiive Air. 

As I intend in my next Paper to (hew the DefeiSs 
in Miltofis Paradife Lcjl, I tliought fit to prernife thefe 
few Particulars, to the End that the Reader may know 
I enter upon it, as on a very ungrateful Work, and 
tliat I (hall jull point at the Imperfections, without en- 
deavouring to enflame them with Ridicule. I muft alfo 
obferve v/ith Zonginus, that the Produ6tions of a great 
Genius, with many Lapfes and Inadvertencies, are in'- 
finitely preferable to the Works of a<i inferior kind of 
Author, which are fcrupuloufly exail and conformable 
to all the Rules of corre6l Writing. 

I (hall conclude my Paper with a Story out of 5iVira- 
/ini, which fufiiciently (hews us the Opinion that judi- 
cious Author entertained of the fort of Criticks I have 
been here mentioning. A famous Critick, fays he, 
having gathered together all the Faults of an Eminent 
Poet, made a Prefent of them to Apollo, who received 
them very gracioudy, and refolved to make the Author 
a fuitable Return for the Trouble he had been at in 
colleiSing them. In order to this, he fet before Jiim a 
Sack of Wheat, as it had been jud threfhed out of the 
Sheaf He then bid him pick out the Chaff from 
among the Com, and lay it alide by it felf. The Critick 
applied himfelf to the Task with great InduRry and 
Pleafure, and after having made the due Separation, 
nras prefented by Apollo with the Chaff for his Painj 
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IFTER what I have faid in ray laR Sah 
\ day'% Paper, I fliall enter on the Subjefi 
of this without farther Preface, and rgmark 
the feveral Defedts which appear in the 
Fable, the Chara6ters, the Sentiments, and 
the language of Milloris Paradtfe Loft ; not doubting 
but the Reader will pardon me, if I alledge at the 
feme time whatever may be faid for the Esteaualion 
of fuch Defeds. The firfl, Imperfeftion which ~ 
fhall obferve in the Fable is, that the Event of it 
unhappy. 

The Fable of every Poem is according to AriftotU 
Divifion either Simple or Implex. It is called Simple 
when there is no change of Fortune in it. Implex 
when the Fortune of the chief Aftor changes from 
Bad to Good, or from Good to Bad. The Implex 
Fable is thought the moll perfe6t ; I fuppofe, becaufe 
it is moll proper to llir up the Paflions of the Reader, 
and to furprize him with a greater variety of Accidents. 
The Implex Fable is therefore of two kinds : In the 
firfl the chief Aiflor makes his way through a long Series 
of Dangers and Difficulties, 'till he arrives at Honour 
and Profperity, as we fee in the Stories [Story] of Ulyffes 
axid*j£/teas* In thefecond.thechiefAflorinthePoem 
&Jis fromfome eminent pitch of Honour and Profpi 
into Mifety and Difgrace. Thus we fee Adam and £ve 
finking from a Slate of Innocence and Happinefs, 
into the moft abjefl Condition of Sin and Sorrow.J 






44 . OtFECTS. THE VABLE IS UNHAPPY, ITS HERO Hif- 

The mod taking Tragedies among the ADci( 
were built on this laft fort of Implex Fable, particu- 
larly the Tragedy of OEdiptSy which proceeds upon 
a Story, if we may believe Arijlotle, the moil proper 
for Tragedy that could be invented by the Wit of 
Man. I have taken fome pains in a former Paper to 
fliew, that this kind of Implex Fable, wherein the 
Event is unhappy, is more apt to affedl an Audience 
than that of the firft kind ; notwithflanding many 
excellent Pieces among the Ancients, as well as moft 
of thofe which have been written of late Years in our 
own Country, are raifed upon contrary Plans. I muil 
however own, that I think this kind, of Fable, which 
is the moft perfeft in Tragedy, is not fo proper for an 
Heroic Poem. 

Milton feems to have been fenfible of this Imper- 
fei5tion in his Fable, and has therefore endeavoured 
to cure it by feveral Expedients ; particularly by the 
Mortification which the great Adverfary of Mankind 
meets with upon his return to the Affembly of Infernal 
Spirits, as it is defcribed in that [^] beautiful Paffage 
of the tenth Book ; and likewife bytheViCon, wherein 
Adam at the clofe of the Poem fees his Off-fpring 
triumphing over his great Enemy, and himfelf reflored 
to a happier Faradife than that from which he felLt; ~ 

There is another ObjeiSion againft Millon\ Fabli^'-i 
which is indeed almoft the fame with the foitneis 
tho' placed in a different Light, namely. That the 
Hero in the Paradife Lojl is unfuccefsful, and by no 
means a Match for his Enemies. Tliis gave occaiion 
to Mr, Drydm's EefleiSion, that the IJevil was in 
reality Milton's Hero. I think I have obviated this 
Objedlion in my firft Paper. The Paradife Lqfl is an 
Epic, [^or a] Narrative Poem, he that looks for an 
Hero m it, fearches for that which Milton never in 
tended; but if he wiU needs fix the Name of an Her< 
upon any Perfon in it, 'tis certainly the Meffiah 

♦ See p. I,). 
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StrCCESSFlTL, AND IT HAS TOO M 

is the Hero, both in the Principal A6tion, and 
[chief] Epirode[s]. Paganirm could not fbmith out a 
real Aiftion for a Fable greater than that of tlie Iliad 
or jEneid, and therefore an Heathen could not form 
a higher Notion of a Poera than one of that kind, 
which they call an Heroic. Whether Milton's is not 
of a greater [fublimer] Nature I ivill not prefurae to de- 
termine, it is fufficient that I ihew there is in tlie Para- 
difeLoJl all the Greatnefs of Plan, Regularity of Deijgn, 
and maflerly Beauties which we difcover in Homer 
and Virgil. 

I muft in the next Place obferve, that Milton h: 
interwoven in the Texture of his Fable fome Partici 
lars which do not feem to have Probability enouj 
for an Epic Poem, particularly in the Ailions whii 
he afcribes to Sin and Death, and the Picture whicl 
he draws of the Lymboof Vanity, with other Paffages 
in the fecond Book. Such Allegories ratlier favour 
of the Spirit of Spencer and Ariojlo, than of Homer 
and Virgil. 

In the Strufture of his Poem he has likewife ad- 
mitted of too many DigrelTions. It is finely obferved 
by Arijhtk, that the Author of an Heroic Poem 
(hould feldom fpeak himfeif, but throw as much of his 
Work as he can into the Mouths of thofe who are 
his Principal Adlors, Ariftotle has given no Reafon 
for this Precept; but I prefume it is becaufe the Mind 
of the Reader is more awed and elevated when he 
hears jEneas or Achilles fpeak, than when Virgil or 
Homer talk in their own Perfons. Befides that adum- 
ing the Charafler of an enninent Man is apt to fire 
the Imagination, and raife the Ideas of the Author, 
Tully tells us, mentioning his Dialogue of Old Age, in 
which Cato is the chief Speaker, that uiion a Review 
of it he was agreeably impofed upon, and fancied itiat 
it was Cato, and not he himfeif, who utter'd hiis 
Thoughts on that SubjedV. 

If the Reader would be at the pains to fee how tbe 
Story of the Iliad and the ^Erteid is delivered by thof^ 
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46 DEFECTS. THE SENTIMENTS t PL'N-S, TOO FREQUENT. 

Perfons wbo afl in it, he will be furprized to 
how little in eitber of thefe Poems proceeds from the 
Authors. Milton has, in the general difpofttion of 
his Fable, very finely obferved this great Rule ,- info- 
much, that there is fcarce a third part of it which comes 
from the Poet ; the reft is fpoken either hy Ada\ 
Eve, or by feme Good or Evil Spirit who 
either in their Deftrmflion or Defence. 

From what has been here obferved it appears, that 
Digreflions are by no means to be aUowed of in an 
Epic Poem. If the Poet, even in the ordinary coiirfc 
of his Narration, ihould fpeak as little as poflible, he 
[hould certainly never let his Narration fleep for the 
fake of any Refleiflions of his own. I have often ob- 
ferved, with a fecret Admiration, that the longed Re- 
flexion in the Ai.tuid is in that Paffage of the Tenth 
Book, where Tumus is reprefent[edl as dreffing himfelf 
in the Spoils of Pallas, whom he tiad flain. Virgil 
here lets his Fable Hand ftill for the fake of the fol- 
lowing Remark. How is the Mind of Man ignorant 
of Futurity, and unable ta hear profperous Fortune viiik 
Moderation f The time wiU come when Tnraw%Jhail 
wijk that he had left the Body of Pallas untouched^ 
and eurfe the Day on whUh he dreffed himfelf in theft 
Spoils, As the great Event of the jSneiH, and the 
Death of Tumus, whom j£neas flew becaufe he faw 
him adorned with the Spoils ofTa/las, turns upon this 
Incident, Virgil went out of his way to make this 
Refleflion upon it, without which fo finall a Circum- 
flance might poffibly have flipped out of his Reader's 
Memory. Lucan, who was an Injudicious Poet, lets 
drop his Story very frequently for the fake of [his] 
uimecefl'ary Digreflions or his Diverticula, as Scaiiger 
calls them. If he gives us an Account of the Pro- 
digies lyhich preceded the Civil War, he declaims upon 
tiie Occafion, and fliews how much happier it would 
be for Man, if he did not feel his Evil Fortune before 
it comes to pafs, and fuffer not only by its real Weighty 
hut by the Apprehenfion of it. Milton's Complaint 



ofhis Blindnels, his Panegsrick on Marriage, his R*-' 
fledlions on jij^w and£i'ff'sgoingnaked,of the Angels 
eating, and feveral other Paflages in his Poem, are 
liable to the fame Exception, tho' I muft. confefs there 
is fo great a Beauty in thefe very Digreffions, that 
I would not wifh them out of his Poem, 

I have, in a former Paper, fpoken of the CharaBcrs 
of Mihoris Paradife Loft, and declared my Opinion, 
as to the Allegorical Peribns who are introduced in it. 

If we look into the Sentiments, 1 think they are 
fometimes defeiflive under the following Heads ; Firil, 
as there are fome [feveral] of them too much pointed^ 
and fome that degenerate even into Punns. Of this la"' 
kind I am afraid is that in the Firll Book, whse 
fpeaking of the Pigmies, he calls them. 

nieJmaU Infantry 

Warred on by Cranes 

Another Blemilh that appears in fome of 
Thoughts, is his frequent Allufion to Heathen Fables, 
which are not certainly of a Piece with tlie Divine 
Subjefl, of which he treats. I do not find fault with 
thefe Allufions, where the Poet himfelf reprefents 
them as fabulous, as he does in fome Places, but 
where lie mentions them as Truths and Mattera of 
FaiS. The Limits of my Paperwill not give me leave 
to be particular in Inftances of this kind : The Reader 
will eafily remark them in his Peruial of the Poem. 

A Third Fault in his Sentiments, is an unneceflaiy 
Oftentalion of Learning, which likewife occurs very 
frequently, it is certain that both Jlomer and Vii-^ 
were Mailers of all the Learning of their Times, but it 
(hews it felf in their Works after an iodireiS and con- 
cealed manner. jt/i/Awj feems ambitious of letting us 
know, by his Excurfions on Free-will and Predeilina- 
tion, and his many Glances upon Hiliory, Aflronomy, 
Geography and ti>e like, as well as by the Terms 
and Phrafes he fometimes makes ufe of, that he was 
acquainted witli the whole Circle of Arts and Sciences. 
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If, in Uie lafl place, we conCder tlie Language 
this great Poet, we mutl allow what I have hinted 
a former Paper, that it is [ofien] too much laboured^ 
and fometimes obfcured by old Words, Tranfpofitions, 
and Foreign Idioms. Seneca's Objeflion to the Stile 
of a great Author, Higet ejus oratio, nihil in ed _ 
dum, nihil lene, is what many Cnticks make to Miltot 
as I cannot wholly refiite it, fo 1 have already apolo^ 
gized for it in another Paper ; to which I may further 
add, that Milton's Sentiments and Ideas were fo won- 
deraiUy Sublime, that it would have been impoflible 
for him to have reprefented them in their full Strength 
and Beauty, without having recourfe to thefe Foreign 
Afiidances. Our Language funk under him, and was 
unequal to that greatnefs of Soul, which fumiihed him 
with fuch glorious Conceptions, 

A fecond Fault in his Language is, that he often af- 
fefls a kind of Jingle in his Words, as in the following 
Paflagea, and many others 
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And brought into the World a World of woe. 

£egirt tH Almighty Throne 

Eefeeching or befieging 

This tempted our attempt— 



At one slight bound high overleap all bound. 

I know there are figures of this kind of Speech, 
■ that fome of the greateil Ancients have been guilty of 
it, and that Arijlotle himfelf has given it a place in hia 
Rlietorick among the Beauties of that Art. But as it is 
in itsfelf poor and trifling, it is I think at prefent uni- 
verfally exploded by all the Mafl,ers of polite Writing, 

The lail Fault which I fliall take notice of in Mil- 
ton's Stile, is the frequent ufe of what the Learned 
cail Technical Words, or Terms of Art. It is one of 
the great Beauties of Poetry, to make hard things in- 
telligible, and to deliver what is abflnife of it felf in 
luch eafy Language as may be underflood by ordinary 
Readers: Beiides that the Knowledge of a Poet 
fliould rather feem bom witli him, or infpired, than j 
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drawn from Books and Syilems. I have often wojm 
dered how Mr. Drydm could tranllate a Paffage a 
Virgil after the following manner. 

Tack to the Larboard, andftand off to Sea, 
Veer Star-board Sea and Land. 

Milton makes ufe of Larboard in the fame mannei 
When he is upon Building he mentions Doric Piilari^ 
Pilajlers, Cornice, Freeze, Architrave. When he talks o™ 
Heavenly Bodies, you meet with Ecdiptick, and Eccen- 
tric, the trepidation. Stars dropping from the Zenith, 
Says culminating from the Equator. To which might 
be added many Inftances of the like kind In feveral 
other Arts and Sciences. 

I Ihall in my next Saturday'?,* Paper [Papers] give an 
Account of the many particular Beauties in Afi/ton,whi(ii _ 
would have been too long to infert under thofe generaL 
Heads I have already treated of, and with which J^ 
intend to conclude this Piece of Ciiticifm. 
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vokt hcscfui luce Ttileri, 

y^udicis arguium que nonfermidat acumai. 

{ Sotne choofi the deanjl Light, 

And boldly challenge the mojl piercing Eye. Rofcommon. fl 

Saturday, Febrtiary i6. 1712, 

Have feen in the Works of a Modi 
Philofopher, a Map of the Spots in 
Sun. My !aft Paper of tlie Faults 
Blemiflies in Alilloti's Faradife Lcji, ma] 
be conflder'd as a Piece of the fame 
Nature. To purfue the Allufioa ; As it is obferv'd, 
that among the bright parts of the Luminous Body 
above-mentioned, there are fome which glow more 
intenfely, and dart a (Irorger Light than others ; fo, 
notwithilanding I have already ihewn MillotHs Poem 
to be very beautiful in general, I fliall now proceed to 
take notice of fucb Beauties as appear to me more 
exquifite than the reft. Milton has propofed the 
Subjeft of his Poem in the following Verfes. 



Of Mans firfl difobidience, and the fruit 
0/ that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafle 
Brought Death into the World atid all our woe. 
With lofs ^Eden, 'till one greater Man 
He/lore us, and regain the hlififul Seat, 
Sing Jieav'nly Mufe 

Thefe Lines are perhaps as plain, fimpTe and 
adorned as any of the whole Poem, in which particu- 
lar ttie Author has conform'd himfelf to the Example 
ot^omer, and the Precept of Iforace. 

ills Invocation to a Work which turns in a great 
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meafure upon the Creation of the World, is very 
properly made to the Mufe who inrpired Alejes in 
tliofe Books from whence our Author drew Iiis Sub- 
jei5l, and to the Holy Spirit who is therein teprefented 
iis operating afler a particular manner in the firfl 
Produdlion of Nature. This whole Exordiiun rifes 
very happily into noble Language and Sentimentj as 
I tiiink the Tranfition to the Fable is exquifitely 
beautiful and natural. 

The nine Days Aflonifhrnent, in which the Ang( 
lay entranced after their dreadfui Overthrow and Fi 
from Heaven, before' they could recover either the' 
ufe of Thought or Speech, is a noble Ciraimjlc 
and very finely imagined. The Divifion of Hell into 
Seas of Fire, and into firm Ground impregnated with 
the fame furious Element, with that particular Cir- 
cumflance of the exclufion of Hope from thofe Infer- 
nal Regions, ^re Inllances of the fame great and 
fruitful Invention. 

The Thoughts in the lira Speech and Defcription 
of Satan, who is one of the principal Aftors in this 
Poem, are wonderfully proper to give us a full Idea 
of him. His Pride, Envy and Revenge, Otrtlinacy, 
Uefpair and Impenitence, are all of them very artfully 
interwoven. In fliort, his firfl. Speech is a Complica- 
tion of all thofe Paflions which difcover themfelves 
feparalely in feveral other of his Speeches in the 
Poem, The whole part of this great Enemy of Man- 
kind is filled with firch Incidents as are very apt to 
raife and terrific the Reader's Imagination. Of this 
Nature, in the Book now before us, is his being 
firft that awakens out of the general Trance, with 
Poflure on the burning Ijike, his rifing from it, \ 
the Defcription of his Shield and Spear. 

Thits Satan talking to his nearejl vialf, 
With head up-lifi above the wave, and eyes 
Tliat fparkling biased, hk other parts befide 
Prone on the Flood, exlenikd /ong and lar'^t. 
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Lay floating many a rood 

Fortkmith upright he rears Jrom off the pool 

Jlis miglUy Stature; on each hand the flames _ 

Driv'n backwardflope ikeir pointing Spires, and roK'tk 

In Billows, leave i tK midjl a horrid vale. 

JTieti with expanded wings he fleers his flight 

Aloft, incumbent on the dusky Air 

That felt unufual weight 

His potidrous Shield 

Ethereal temper, maflie, large and round 
Behind him cafl ; the broad circumference 
Hung on his Shoulders like the Moon, whofe orb 
Jhrd Optitk Glafs /AeTufcaa Artifls view 
At E'dning/rom tite top of Fefole, 
Or in Valdamo to defiry new Lands, 
Rivers or Mountains on her fpotty Globe. 
Sis Spear to equal which the tdlleftpine 
Hewn on Norwegian Hills to be the Mafl 
Of fome great Ammiral, were but a wand 
He walked with to fupport untafie Steps 
Over the burning Marl 

To which we may add his Call to the fallen AngM 
that lay plunged and flupified in the Sea of Fire. 

Be calVdfo '■<ud, that all the hollow deep 
Of Hell refounded 

But there is no fmgle PafTage in the whole Poem 
worked up to a greater Sublimity, than that wherein 
his Perfon is defcribed in thofe celebrated Lines : 

He, above the rejl ^H 

Injkape and geflure proudly eminent ^H 

Stood like a Tower, &c. ^B 

His Sentiments are every way anfwerable to his Clia- 
lafler, and are* fuitable to a created Being of the mod 
exalted and moil depraved Nature. Such is that in 
n-hich he takes Pofleffion of his P\ace q^ ToTTOentt. 3 



— Hail Horrors, hail 

Infernal World, and thou profomidefl IleU 
Receive thy new Pojfeffor, one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time. 
And afterwards, 

Here al leajl 

WeJItall be free; th' Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy, -will not drive us hence : 
Here we may reign femre, and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition, thd in Hell: 
Better to reign in Hell, thanfirve in Heaven. 

Amidft thore Impieties which this Eniaged Spirit 
utters in other Places of the Poem, the Author has 
taken care to introduce none that is not big with 
abfurdity, and incapable of Ihocking a Religious 
Reader; his Words, as the Poet himfelf defcribes them, 
bearing only 3.femblance of Worth, not Subjlance. He 
is likewife with great Art defcribed as owning his Adver- 
faiy to be Almighty, Whatever perverfe Interpreta- 
tion he puts on the Juflice, Mercy, and other Attri- 
butes of the Supreme Being, he frequently confelTes 
his Omnipotence, that being the Perfedlion he was 
forced to allow him, and the only Confideration which 
could fupport his Pride under the Shame of his Defeat 

Nor mutl I here omit that beaurifiil Circumftance 
of his burding out in Tears, upon his Survey of thofe . 
innumerable Spirits whom he had involved in tt 
(ame Guilt and Ruin with hirolelf. 

He no70 prepared 

To f peak; whereat their doubled ranks Ikey bend 
From wing to wing, and half endofe him round 
With all his Peers : Attention held them mute. 
Thrice he aff ay' d, and thrice in fpile of Scorn 
Tears fuch as Angels weep, burfi forth 

Tlie Catalogue of Evil Spirits has a great deal [AbuiyJ 
dance] of Learning in it, and a very agreeable turn 



Poetry, which rifes in a great mearure from his delcri 
ing the Places where they were worftiipped, by t' 
beautiful marks of Rivers fo frequent among 1 
Ancient Poets. The Author had doubllefs in I 
place Homer'% Catalogue of Ships, and Virgir% \ 
of Warriors in his view. The Charaflers of Molg^ 
and Belial prepare the Reader's Mind for their ^ 
fpeflive Speeches and Behaviour in the fecond a 
flxth Book. The Account of Thaminus is finely 5 
mantick, and fuitable to what we read among t 
Ancients of the Worfhlp which was paid to that Idc| 

i t ^ThammuK camt next behind, 

Whofe annual iVovnd in Lebanon alhii'd 
The Syrian OamfeU to lament his fate. 
In am'roiis Ditties all a Summer's day. 
While fmooth Adonis_/>v?« his native Rock 
Ran purple to the Sea,Juf>po^d with Blood 
Of Taxaaaxn. yearly wounded: the Lm.'e-tale 
Infe^ed Sioo'j Daughters with like Heat, 
Whofe wanton Rations in the facred Porch 
Ezekiel,/^!^, when by the Vifion lid 
His Eyefumey'd the dark Idolatries 
Of alienated J u dah . 

The Reader will pardon me if I infert as a Noi 
on this beautiful Paflage, the Account given us by tj 
late ingenious Mr. Maundrell aiihi?, Antient Piece i 
Worlhip, and probably the firfl OccaCon of fuch f 
Superftition. ' Wc came to a fair large River 
' doubtlefs the Antient River Adonis, fo famous for the tl 
' Idolatrous Rites perform'd here in Lamentation of 
'Adonis. We had the Fortune to fee what maybe 
' fuppofed to be the Occafion of that Opinion which 
' Lucian relates, concerning this River, viz. That ihis 
'Stream, at certain Seafons of the Year, efpecially about 



'the Feafl of Aiio/iis, is of a bloody Colour; which the ' 
' Heathens looked upon as proceeding from a kind of 
' Sympathy in the River for the Death of Adonis, who 
' was killed by a wild Boar in the Mountains, out of 
'which this Stream rifes. Something like this we faw 
' aflually come to pafs ; for the Water was flain'd to 
' a furprifing rednefs; and, as we obferved in Travellmg, 
■ had difcolour'd the Sea a great way into a reddilh 
' Hue, occafion'd doubtlefs by a fort of Minium, or 
'red Earth, wafhed into the River by the violence of 
' the Rain, and not by any {lain from Adonis's Blood.'} 
The Paflage in the Catalogue, explaining the man- 
ner how Spirits transform thetofelves by Contradlion, 
or Enlargement of their Dimenfions, is introduced with 
great Judgement, to make way for feveraJ furprizing 
Accidents in the Sequel of the Poem. There follows 
oncj at the very End of the Firft Book, which is what 
the French Critics call Marvellous, but at the fame 
time probable by reafon of the Paffage lafl mentioned. 
As foon as the Infernal Palace is finiflied, we are 
told the Multitude and Rabbie of Spirits immediately 
ihrunk themfelves into a fmall Compafs, that there 
might be Room for fuch a numberlefs AlTembly in this 
capacious Hall. But it is the Poet's Refinement upon 
this Thought, which I moil admire, and which is 
indeed very noble in its felf. For he tells us, that not- 
withlUnding the vulgar, among the fallen Spirits, coa- i 
tradted their Forms, thofe of the firil Rank and Digniw 
iliil preferved their natural Dimenfions. 

27ius incorporeal Spirits to fmallejl Forms 
Rtdu^d their Shapes immenfe, and were at largg, J 
Though without Number Jlill amidjl the Hall 
0/ that infernal Court. But far within. 
And in their otvn Dimenfions like themfelves^ 
The Great Seraphick Lords and Cherubim^ 
In clofe recefs and Secret conclave fate, 
A thoufand Demy Gods on Golden Seats, 
Frequent and full 



Qivrttxm or lOM t 
The Character of Jfaauwt, and the I 
the faiJiaunaam, aie foQ o£ Beatmes. 

TTMrc are fevetat other Strokes in the Firft B 
detfuU]r poetical, and Inilaoces oc" that Sobltme C 
(o pecaliar to tbe Author. Sucii is the j- - ■ ■ 
^jtfxaTs Stature, aad critbe Iniemal Stand 
; and [as olfo] of that gbalUy Lr^t, If 
la appear tootie anotiiartB char Pbceoj 

' '" ~ -^ 9f thafi &Eid f 



eShflBt of tbe whole HcA of bUot Ai^ds n 
jt j wni Mp in Ratrtf' Anxf : 

A Shmt tkat lawt a^Is Cmast, ami bcfomt 

Tbe Roiew, wfakh t!)e Lctder makes of hn. 1 
KjttEil Arnn : 
-& t&nf Ogarmifikx 

wS^AtmmxL Ami mi» Mit Hkawt A 
S^bmb »i<* FUm^mtJ kv^KKfm Usjba^m 
£»» * 

Tbe Fliffi of Liq^ wftfc& app e g e J upotL Aed 




CHITICIBM OF BOOK I. 

From the arched Roof 

Pendent byfuhtle MagUk, many a Row 
0/ Siarty Lamps and biasing Crefcds,fed 
With Naptha and Mphslttxs yieided Light 
As from a Sky 

There are alfo feveral noble Similes and Allufioni: 
in the firil Book of Paradije Lofl. And here I ir 
obferve, that when Milton alludes either to Things 
Perfons, he never quits his Simile till it rifes to forae 
very great Idea, which is often foreign to the Occafion 
which [that] gave Birth to it. The Refemblance does 
not, perhaps, !aft above a Line or two, but the Poet 
runs on with the Hint, till he has raifed out of itfome 
glorious Image or Sentiment, proper to inflame the 
Mind of the Reader, and to give it that fublime kind 
of Entertainment, which is fuitable to the Nature of 
an Heroic Poem. Thofe, who are acquainted with 
HomeT'z and Virgifs way of Writing, cannot but be 
pleafed with this kind of Structure in Milton'^ Simili- 
tudes. I am the more particular on this Head, be- 
caufe ignorant Readers, who have formed their Tafle 
upon the quaint Similes, and little Turns of ^Vit, 
which are fo much in Vogue among Modem Poets, 
cannot relifli thefe Beauties which are of a much higher 
nature, and are therefore apt to cenfure MilSori?, Com- 
partfons, in «'hich they do not fee any furprizing Points 
of Likenefs. Monfieur Perrault was a Man of this 
viciatedRehfh.andfor that very Reafonhasendeavoured 
to turn into Ridicule feveral of Uomer's Similitudes, 
which he calls Comparaifons d longue queue, Lotig4ail'd 
Comparifons. I (hall conclude this Paper on the Firft 
Book of Milton with the Aofwer which Monfieur 
Boileau makes to Perrault on this Occafion; ' Com- 
' parifons, fays he, in Odes and Epic Poems are not 
■ introduced only to illuftrate and embelUlli the Dil- 
'courfe, but to amufe and relax the Mind of the 
'Reader, by frequently difengaging him from too 
'painful an Attention to the Prmcv^aX 'a'iiS^'sfi^i^si*^ 
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* by lezdhig Imn into otner agreeable Images. J5^ 

* msr^ iiys he, eiceli**d in tibis Pardcnlar, whole Com- 
' paiifons abound with fuch Images of Nature as axe 

* proper to relieve and diveriine his Sabjecls. He 

* continuaDy inilracis the Reader, and makes him 

* take notice, even in Objects which are every Day 

* before our Eyes, of fuch Circranllances as we Ihoold 

* not otherwife have obferved. To this he adds, as a 
' Maxim ^inivexfelly acknowledged, that it is not necef- 

* lary in Poetry for the Points oi the Comparifon to 

* correfpond with one another exactly, but that a 

* general Refemblance is fufficient, and that too much 

* nicet\- in this Particular favours of the Rhetorician 

m 

* and EpigrammadiL' 

In (hort, if we look into the Conduct of Homer^ 
MrgU and Jlilim, as the great Fable is the Soul of 
each Poem, fo to give their Works an agreeable 
Variety-, their Epifodes are fo many ihort Fables, and 
their Similes fo many ihort Epifodes ; to which you 
0iay add, if you pleafe, that their Metaphors are fo 
many Ihort Similes. If the Reader confiders the 
Comparifons in the Firft Book of Mihm, oi the Sun 
in an Eclipfe, of the Sleeping Ltciafhan, of the Bees 
fwarming about then- Hive, of the Fairy Dance, m the 
view wherein I have here placed them, he will eafily 
difcover the great Beauties that are in each of thofe 
Paffages. 





Numb. CCCIX. ; 

"SPECTATOR. 



Dt, guibus iviperium ejlanimarum, umbraquefdentes, 
Et Chass, &• PliUgethon, Uca twtlefdmtia lale \ 
Sii mikifas audita loqui : fit nUmine vejlro 
Pandtre res alia terra dr* caiigine merfas. Virg. 

{ Ye Realms, yd unreveaPd to human Sighi^ 

Ye Gads wko nilc the Rpons of the Night, 

Ye gliding Ghofls, permit me to relate 

The myjlic Wonders ofyourfiknt Stale. Dryden.); 

Saturday, February 23, 17 11. 

I Have before obferved in general, that the 
I PtTfons whom Milton introduces into his 
:m always difcoverfuch Sentiments and 
I Behaviour, as are in a peculiar manner 
conformable to their refpeftive Charadiers. 
Every Civcumflance in their Speeches and Actions, 
is with great juilnefs and dehcacy adapted to the 
Perfons who fjieak and afl. As the Poet very much 
excels in this Confiflency of his Charaflers, I (hall 
beg leave to confider feveral PaCfages of the Second 
Book in this Light That foperior Greatnefs and 
Mock-Majelly, which is afcribed to the Prince of the 
fallen Angels, is admirably preferved in the beginning 
of this Book. His opening and clofing the Debate; his 
taking on himfelf that great Enterprize at the Thought 
of which the whole Infernal Affembly trembled ; his 
encountring the hideous Phantom who guarded the 
• Gates of Hell, and appeared to him in all his Terrors, 
are Inftances of that proud and daring Mind which 
could not brook Subraifnoo even to Omnipotence. 
Satan k'im now at hand, and from his Se>it 
The Monjlcr moving onward came as /ojl 
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With horrid p'idcs, Hdl trembled as he Jt rode, 
T!i undamtied Fiend what this might be admir'd, 

Admit'd, notfeat'd 

The fame Boldnefs and Intrepidity of Behaviour dif- 
covers it felf in the feveral Adventures which he meets 
with during his Paffage through the Regions of unfoim'd 
Matter, and particularly in his Addrefs to thofe tre- 
mendous Powers who are defcribed as prefiding over it. 
The Part of Moloch is likewife in all its Circum- 
flances full of that Fire and Fury, which dillinguifh 
this Spirit &om the refl of the fallen Angels. He 
is defcribed in the firft Book as befmear'd with the 
Blood of Human Sacrifices, and delighted with the 
Tears of Parents, and the Cries of Children. In the 
fecond Book he is marked out as the fiercefl. Spirit 
that fought in Heaven; and if we confider the Figure 
which he makes in the Sixth Book, where the Battel of 
tlie Angels is defcribed, we find it every way anfwer- 
able to the fame furious enraged Character. 

Where the might of Gabriel fought. 

And with fierce Enftgns pierdd the deep array 
Of M.o\oc, furious King, who him defy'd^ 
And at his chariot wheels to drag him bound 
Threatetid, nor from the Holy one of JTeai/n 
Rejrairid histortgueUafphemeus : but anon 
Down cloven to the wafle, with fhaiter'd arms 

And uncouth fain fled bellowing. 

It may be worth while to obferve, that Milton haa 
reprefented this violent impetuous Spirit, who is 
hurried on by fuch precipitate Paffions, as the firfl 
that rifes in ^e ACfembly, to give his Opinion upon 
their prefent Poflurc of Affairs. Accordingly he de- 
clares himfelf abrupUy for War, and appears incenfed 
at his Companions, for lofing fo much time as even 
to deliberate upon it. All his Sentiments are Eafli, 
Audacious and Defperate. Such is that of arming 
themfelves with their Tortures, and turning their 
Punithments upon him who inflifted fceia. 
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—No, let us rather din/e. 



AmCdwith Hellfiames and fury, ail at onct 
Oer Heavens high taio'rs to force refifilefs way, 
7\irniKg mr tortures into horrid arms 
Againfi the Torturer; nvhm to meet the Noifi 
Of his almighty £ngine hejkall hear 
Infernal Thunder, and for LightniTig fee 
Black fire and horror Jhot with equal r<^e 
Among his Angels; and Ms throne H felf . 
Mixtwith Tartarean Sulphur, and flrange fire. 
Mis own invented Torments 

His preferring Annihilation to Shame or Mifery, 
alfo highly fuitable to his Charader, as the Comfort 
he draws from their difliirbing the Peace of Heaven, 
namely, that if it be not Vidlory it is Revenge, is a. 
Sentiment truly Diabolical, and becoming the fSitter- 
nefs of this implacable Spirit, 

£elialJs defcribed, in the Firtl Book, as the Idol of 
the Lewd and Luxurious. He is in the Second Book, 
purfuant to that Defcription, charaQerized as tiraorous 
and flothful ; and if we look into the Sixth Book, we 
find him celebrated in the Battel of Angels for nothing 
but that Scoffing Speech which he makes to Satan, 
on thefr fuppofed Advantage over the Enemy. As 
his Appearance is uniform, and of a Piece, in thefe 
three feveral Views, we find his Secttments in the 
Infernal Affembly every way conformable to his Cha- 
raflier. Such are his ApprehenConsof a fecond Battel, 
his Horrors of Annihilation, his preferring to be 
miferabte rather than not to be. I need not obferve, that 
the Contrail of Thought in this Speech, and that which 
precedes it, gives an agreeable Variety to the Debate. 

Mammon'& Character is fo fully drawn in the Firil 
Book, that the Poet adds nothing to it in the Second. 
We were before told, that he was the firfl. who taught 
Mankind to ranfack the Earth for Gold and Silver, 
and that he was the Architect of Pandcemonium^rx 
the Infernal Palace, where tWe; 'E.'rJi ?j"^\tAs. -««t 
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meet in Council. His Speech in tlus Book ia eveiyi^ 
way [where] fuilable to fo depraved a CharaiSler. How 
proper is that Refledion, of their being unable to tade 
the Happicefs of Heaven were they aftually there, 
in the Mouth of one, who while he was in Heaven, 
is laid to have had his Mind dazled with the outward 
Pomps and Glories of the Place, and to have been 
more intent on the Riches of the Pavement, than on 
the Beatifick Vifion. I ihall alfo leave ihe Reader tq^ 
judge how agreeable the following Sentiments are ti 
the fame Charafter. 



—This deep world 



OfDarkitefs do we dread } How oft amidji 
TTikk cloud and dark doth Heai^ns allrulitig Sirt 
Chufe to refide, his Glory unobfcured. 
And with ihe Maj^y ej darknefs round 
Covers his Throne; from tfheriee deep thunders roa 
Mvjlring their rage, andHeaifn refemhUs Helli ' 
As he our darknefs, cannot we his light 
ImitaU when we pleafe t 77Us defart Soil 
Wants not her hidden luflre, Gems and Gold; 
Nor want we Skin or Art, from w/ience to raifi 
Magnificence; and what can Heav'nfkew more t 

Beelsebuh, who is reckon'd the fecond in Dignity 
that fell, and is in the Firft Book, the fecond that 
awakens out of the Trance, and confers with Satan 
upon the fituation of their Affairs, maintains his Rank 
in the Book now before tis. There is a wonderful 
Majefty defcribed in his riflng up to fpeak. He afts 
asa kindof Moderator between the two oppofite Parties, 
and propofes a third Undertaking, which the whole 
Aflembly gives into. The Motionhe makes of detachir^ 
one oftheirBodyinfearch ofa new World is grounded 
upon a Projefl devifed by Satan, and curibrily pro- 
pofed by him in the following Lines of the firfl Boole. 



Space may produce new Worlds, whereof fo rife 
27iej-e went afanit in Heav'n, that he e'er long 
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Intiiidfd to a-eate, and thirdn plant 
A generaiion, whom his choke regard 
Should favour equal to the Sons of Heavsr 
Thither, ifbuttopry,Jliall be perhaps 
Ourfirjl eruption, thither or elfewhere .- 
Jvr this infernal Pitjhall never hold 
Celejlial Spirits in bondage, nor IK Abyfs 
Long under Darknefi cover. Sut thefe 
Full Counfel mujl mature : 

It is on this Projeft that Beelzebub grounds liis Pro 
poIaL 

What if we find 

Some eafter enterprise i There is a place 

{If ancient and prophet ie faffte in Heav'n 

Err not) amther World, the happy Seat 

Offome new Race calPd Man, about tids time 

To be created like to us, though lefs _ , 

In power and excellence, but favoured more 

Of him who rules above; fo was his Will 

Pronounid among the Gods, and by an oath, 

Thatjhook Hcav'ns whole circumference, confined. 

TTie . Reader may obferve how jufl it was, not t< 

omit in tlie Firil Book the Project upon which the 

whole Poem turns : As alfo that the Prince of the 

fall'n Angels was the only proper Perfon to give it 

Birth, pud that the next to him in Dignity was llie fit- 

lell to fecond and fupport it 

There is betides, I think, fomething wonderfUlIj 
beautiful, and very apt to affeft the Reader's Imagi- 
nation, in this ancient Prophecy or Report in Heaven, 
concerning the Creation of Man. Nothing couli' 
lliew more the Dignity of the Species, than this Ti 
didon which ran of tliem before their Exidence. Th( 
are reprefented to have been the Talk of Heaven, be^ 
fore they were created. Virgil, in compliment to the 
Roman Common-Wealth, nnakes the Heroes of it ap- 
pear in their State of Pre-exiHence ; But Milton does a, 
far greater Honour to ManVAGd\.TifeeTie.iii^,M.Ve.'ie>si«s. 
us a Glimpfe of them eveti befoia &e^ ast'-TO.''&&\wfe 
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Tht rifrrg ^ lis zr-sc Azoxclj 



rz/^x^^if met ancr ^r ^igfimx£ 
Of HctMdgr kexri nmsd 



"be Er ji^fo eg rf tie SILct Aazdk, w5dk &e pari- 
csjst Kfxxfszz. d TTifT- Kgcy at Habcztkn, 2ie d^ 
§cnt€si wxa. g?gr PregsgzcrQfTtoE^a; and CngBGwr- 
pe^i of Li'*-?T..:Joc Tbe lJrT?rfnn¥ are ci^ry wy fe:m- 
*Sribfe to Bgr^ wr» Baaf rasdfiig Sefe thrm bar Sbg^^ 
2zyi Ki3<:wi&^ rr^fg^xoKL Sotfi zrc diexr Cbooes- 
tiocs at the Race, azki m Fezs cf Anns^ vidi tiier 
f errafriiregt in the IbGovin^ Lcies. 



Others witk vafi Trgiassn rj^ wurefS 
Rend up b^ih Rada axd HUU, md ride Ot Air 
In WhirhL'tnd;H£nji3mt]uidstktwUdi^rwar, 

Tbetr Ma5ck is employed in od^xatii^ dieir own 
crimmal Exploits, and dieir Diicoaile in Ibondm^ die 
iin£sufaomal^ Depdis of Fate, Fiee-viD, and Foie- 
knoirledge. 

The ieveral Cirannflancesin die Defcnpdon of H^ 
are very fineljimagined ; asdiefoor Rivers wfakhdii^oige 
tliemiehres into the Sea of Fire, the Ezlreams of Cold 
and Heat, and the River of Obhvion. The monftioiis 
Animals produced in tliat infernal World are reprdented 
by a iing^ Line, which ghres ns a more h<Kiid Idea of 
them, than a much longer Defcription would have done. 



'Nature breeds^ 



Perverfi^ aU monfirous^ allprodigwus things^ 
Abominable^ inutterabl^ and worfe 
Than Fables yet have feign'd, or fear conceiv'd, 
Gorgans, and Hydrds^ and Cfdmerds dire. 

This Epifode of the Allien Spirits, an<J their Place of 
Habitation, comes in very happily to unbend the 
Mind of the Reader from its Attention to the Debate. 
An ordinaiyPoct would indeed Yiac?^ ^pim oux fonsaxi^ 

ft 
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Circumdances -to a great Length, and by that means 
have weakned.inflead of illuilrated, the principal Fable. 

TIieFlightofSatantotheGatesofflellis finely imaged. 

I have already declared my Opinion of the Allegory 
concerning Sin and Death, which is however a very 
finilied Piece in its kind, when it is not confidered as 
a Part of an Epic Poem. The Genealogy of the 
feveral Perfons is contrived with great Delicacy. Sin 
is the Daughter of Satan, and Death the Offspring of 
Sin. The incefluoos Mixture between Sin and Death 
produces thofe Monders and Hell-hounds which from 
time to time enter into their Mother, and tear the 
Bowels of her who gave them Birth. Thefe are the 
Terrors of an evil Confcience, and the proper Fruits 
of Sin, which naturally rife from the Apprehenfions of 
Death. This laft beautiful Moral is, I think, clearly 
intimated in the Speech of Sin, where complaining M- 
ihis her dreadful Iffue, Ihe adds, 

Before mine eyes in oppofition (its, 

Grim Death thy Son and foe, who fels them on. 

And me his Parent would full foon devour 

For want of other prey, but that he knows 

His aid with mine involv'd — 

I need not mention to the Reader the beautiful 
Circumftance in the lall Part of this Quotation. 
will likewife obferve how naturally tlie three Perfons 
coticeraed in this Allegory are tempted by one conmion 
Intereft to enter into a Confederacy together, and how 
properly .Si« is made the Portrefs of Hell, and the only 
Seing that can open the Gates to that World of Tortures. 

The defcriptive Part of this Allegory is likewife 
very ftrong, and full of Sublime Ideas. The Figure 
of Death, [the Regal Crown upon his Head,] his Me- 
nace to Satan, his advancing to the Combat, the Out- 
ciy at his Birth, are Circumftances too noble to be 
pail over in Silence, and extrearoly fuitable to this 
King of Terrors. I need not mc'av.oTi'iit^'oSm.A^'A 
Thought which is obferved in X'cve Cifctvw^'iv'wv ■a'v ■&.**■ 
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feveial Symbolical Perfons; that An was produced U' 
the firil Revolt of Satan, that Death appeared f 
after he was caft, into Hell, and that the Ter 
Confcience were conceived at the Gate of this I 
of Torments. The Defcription of the Gates i 
poetical, as the openingof them is full oiMiltnTis Sju 

On afudden open fly 

With impetuous recoil and jarring found 

7X infernal doors, and an their hitiges grate 

JIarJk Thunder, that the lowefl bottom fltook 

Of Erebus. She open'd, tut tojhul 

£xteWd her Power; the Gates wide open floods 

That with extended wings a banner' d Hoft 

Under fpread Enfi^ns marehtng might pa fs throu 

With Horfe and Chariots rank'd in loofe array; 

So wide they flood, and like a furnace mouth 

Cafl forth redounding fmoak and ruddy flame. 

In &/a«'s "Voyage through the Chaos there arefev 

Imaginary Perfons defcribed.as refidingin that immc* 

Wade of Matter. This may perhaps be conformable 

to the Tafl-c of thofe Criticks who are pleafed with 

nothing in a Poet which has not Life and Manners 

afcribed to it ; but for my own part, I am pleafed 

moft. with thofe Paffages in this Defcription which 

carry in them a greater Meafure of Probability, and - 

are ftich as might poHibly have happened. Of this 

kind is his firll mounting in the Smoak that rifes 

from the infernal Pit : his falling into a Cloud of 

Nitre, and the like combuflible Materials, that fay 

their Explolion Hill hurried him forward in his 

Voyage; his fpringing upward fike a Pyramid of 

Fire, with his laborious PatTage through tliat Con- 

fitfion of Elements, which the Poet calls 

77ie Womb of Nature andpcr/iaps her Grave. 

The Glimmering Light which (hot into the Chaos 

from the utmoft Verge of the Creation, with the 

diftant Difcovery of the Earth that hung clofe t 

the Mooa, are wonderfully beautiful and poetical. 
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The SPECTATOR. 



Nee licHs interfit, nifi dignus vimlice nodus 

Ineiderit Hor. \ 

{Never prefiime lo make a God appear, . 
But for a Bufinefs worthy of a God. Rofcommon.} 



\ORACE advifes a Poet to conficler tho- 
roughly the Nature and Force of his 
Genius. MUlon feems to have known, 
perfefl:!y well, wherein his Strength lay, 
and has therefore chofen a Subjeft entirely 
conformable to thofe Talents, of which he was Mailer. 
As his Genius was wonderfully turned to tlie Sublime, 
his SubjeiS is the nobleft that could have entered into 
the Thoughts of Man, Every thing that is truly great 
and aftonifliing, has a place in it. The whole Syflem 
of the intelleflual World ; the Chaos, and the Crea- 
tion ; Heaven, Earth and Hell ; enter into the Con- 
(litution of his Poem. 

Having in the Firll and Second Book reprefented 
the Infernal World with all its Horrours, the Thread 
his Fable naturally leads him into the oppofite Regii 
ofBlifsand Glory. 

\i MUion's Majefty forfakes him any where, it is 
thofe Parts of his Poem, where the Divine Pcrfons are 
introduced as Speakers. One may, I think, obferve 
that the Author proceeds with a kind of Fear and 
Trembling, whilft he defcribes the Sentiments of the 
Almighty. He dares not give his Imaginatipn its full 
Play, but chvifes to confine himfclf to fuch Thoughts 
as are drawn from the Books of the mod Orthodox 
Divines, and to fuch ExpreHions as may be met 
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in Scripture. The Beauties, therefore, which ■w 
to look for in thefe Speeches, are not of a Poetiqi 
nature, or fo proper to fill the mind with SentinaeiJ 
of Grandeur, as with Thoughts of Devotion. 
Paflions, which they are defigned to raife, are a E 
I-ove and Religious Fear. The particular Beauty j 
the Speeches in the Third Book, confifts in t" 
Shortnefs and Perfpicuity of Stile, in which the Pot 
has couched the greatefl Myfleries of Chriflianity, an^ 
drawn together, in a regular Scheme, the whole Din 
penfation of Providence, with refpeft to Man. H9 
has reprefented all the abflnife Doctrines of Predeft^ 
nation, Free-will and Grace, as alfo the great Points oi 
Incarnation and Redemption, (which naturally grow 
up in a Poem that treats of the Fall of Man,) with 
great Energy of ExpreiTion, and in a clearer and 
flronger Light than I ever met with in any other 
Writer. As thefe Points are dry in themfelves to the 
generality of Readers, the concife and clear manner 
in which he has treated them, is very much to be 
admired, as is Hkewife that particular Art which he 
has made ufe of in the interfperfing of all thofe 
Graces of Poetry, which the Subjedl was capable of 
receiving. 

The Survey of the whole Creation, and of every 
thing that is tranfaded in it, is a ProfpeCt worthy of 
Omnifcience ; and as much above that, in which Virgil 
has draivn his Jupiter, a.'; the Chriflian Idea of the 
Supream Being is more rational and Sublime than 
that of t!ie Heathens. The particular Objedis on 
which he is defcribed to have cad his Eye, are reprcr^ 
fented in the mod beautiful and lively manner. 

Now had ih' Almighty Father front above, 
J^rem iheptire Empyrean where he fits 
Jligh ihron'd above all height, bent down his Eye, 
Sis own Works and their Works a! once to view. 
About him all the Sanflities o/Heav'n 

d thiik as Stars, and from his Sight receiv'd 



Bmtihidi pajl utterance : Onhisrig/ii 
The radiant image ef his Glary fat. 
His only Son; On earth he firjl beheld 
Our twofirjl Parents, yet fhe ordy two 
0/ Mankindf in the Imppy garden pladd. 
Reaping immortal fruits of Joy and Love, 
Uninterrupted foy, anrivaCd love. 
In blifsful Solitude; he then furvefd 
Hell and the Gulf between, and Satan there 
Coaflingthe Wall of Head n on this fide night 
In the dun air fublime, and ready now 
Tofloop with wearied wings, auk willing feet 
On tht hare outfide of this world, thatfecm'd 
Firm land imbofom'd without frmament. 
Uncertain which, in Ocean or in Air. 
Him God beholding from his prof pell high. 
Wherein pafl, prefent, future he beholds. 
Thus to his only Son forefieing fpahe. 

Sataif^ Approach to the Confines of the CreatioiiJ 
is finely imaged in the beginning of tlie SpeecM 
which immediately follows. The Effefls of this Spee 
in the bleffed Spirits, and in the Divine Petfon,io whoni 
itwasaddreffed.cannotbutfill theMindof theHeaddi 
with a fecret Pleafure and Complacency. 

Thus while Godfpake, amhrofial fragrance filVd 
All Hearfn, and in the bleffed Spirits eleil 
- Senje of nerv Joy ineffable diffus'd .■ 
Beyond compare the Son of Godwasfeen 
Mofl glorious, in him all his Father fhotie 
Subflaniially exprefdd; and in his face 
Divine Cempaffion vifibly appear'd, 
lave tvillwut end, and without meafure Grace. 

I need not point out the Beauty of that Clrcum fiance, 
wherein the whole ?Io[l of Angels are repreCcnted as 
ftanding Mute; nor ftiew how proper the Occafion 
was to produce fuch a Silence in Heaven, The Clofe 
of this Divine CoUociuv. 'w^'i-^v ^^ W-jxXii cf. K-ci'iisS.'s- 



fffolloivs upon it, are fo wonderfully beautiful j 
poetical, that I (hould not Torbear in&rting the itS 
Paffage, if the bounds of my Paper would give j 
leave. 

iafooner had tk' Almig^ cia^d, htt aS 
It msthiiiide of Aitseh teilk afttcut 
ltd as from ntimben terttiM/ number, jwai 
^ As from Ntfi Voicts, vtttrh^Jw, Hanfit rw^ 

With Jubilee, and loud mfmi^s fiiPd 

2V elemai regions; Sac &c. 

Satan's Walk upon the Outfide of the Uni' 
which, at a Dillauce, appeared to htm of a ^1 
Form, but, upon his nearer Approach, looked li" 
unbounded Plain, is natural and noble : As his 
ing upon the Frontiers of the Creation, betiiee 
Mafs of Matter, which was wrought into a \\'or!d, 
that (hapelefs unform'd Heap of Materials, which llill 
lay in Cfiaos and Confulion, ftrikes the Imagination 
with foraething aftonifhingly great and wild. I have 
before fpoken of the limbo of Vanity, which the I'oei 
places upon this outermofl Surface of the Univerfe, 
and (hall here explain my felf more at large on that, 
and other Parts of the Poem, which are of the fame 
Shadowy nature. 

Arijiode obferves, that the Fable of an Epic Poem 
fhould abound in Circumftances that are both credible 
and afloaifhing: or as the Fratck Critics chufe to 
phrafe it, the Fable fhould be filled with the Probate 
and the Marvellous, This Rule is as fine and jud as 
any in AriJlot!^% whole Art of Poetry. 

If the Fable is only probable, it differs nothing from 
a true Hiflory; if it is only Marvellous, it is no better 
than a Romance. The great Secret therefore of 
Heroic Poetry is to relate fuch Circumllances, as may 
produce in the Reader at the lame time both Belief and 
Aflonifliment. Tiiis often happens [is brought to pafs] 
in a wellchojm Fable, by the Account of fuch things as 
bave really happened, or at lead of fuch things as ' 
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happen'd, according to the received Opinions 
Mankind. Millon's Fable is a" Mailer-piece of this 
Nature ; as the War in Heaven, the Condition of the 
fallen Angels, the State of Innocence, the Temptation 
of the Serpent, and the Fall of Man, though they are 
very adonilhing in themfelves, are not only credible, 
but adUial Points of Faith. 

The nest Method of reconciling Miracles with 
Credibility, is by a happy Invention of the Poet; as 
in particular, when he introduces Agents of a fuperior 
Nature, who are capable of efre<fting what is wonderful, 
and what is not to be met with in the ordinary courfe 
of things. OTj^i'sShip being turned into a Rock, and 
jEnea^s Fleet into a Shoal of Water NjTnphs, though 
they are very furprizing Accidents, are neverthelefs 
probable, when we are told that Ihey were the Gods 
who thus transformed them. It is this kind of 
Machinery which fills the Poems both of Itoiner and 
Virgil \i'\\^ fuch Circumllances as are wonderful, but 
not impofllble, and fo frequently produce in the 
Reader the mod pleafing Paflion that can rife in the 
Mind of Man, which is Admiration. If there be any 
Inftance in the j-Endd liable to Exception upon this 
Account, it is in the beginning of the third Book, 
where /Etieas is reprefented as tearing up the Myrtle 
that dropped Blood. To qualifie this wonderful Cir- 
cumflance, Polydorus tells a Story from the Root of 
the Myrtle, that the barbarous inhabitants of the 
Country having pierced hira with Spears and Arrows, 
the Wood which was left in his Body took Root in 
his Wounds, and gave birth to that bleeding Tree. 
This Circumftancc feema to have the Marvellous 
without the Probable, bocaufe it is reprefented as pro- 
ceeding from Natural Caufes, without the Interpofition 
of any God, or rather Supernatural Power capable of 
producing it. The Spears and Arrows grow of them- 
felves, without fo much as the Modem help of ati 
Enchantment. If we look into the Fi^fiion of MUlotii 
Fable, though we find it fiill of furprizing IncidentB, 
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they arc generally fuited to our Notions of ^leTtEap 
and Perfons dcfcribed, and tempefd vidi a &e 
meafure of Probai^ility. I mull only make aa Excqi- 
tion to the Lytnho of Vanity, with his Epiibde of Sb 
and Death, and fomc of the imaginaij Pedbcs in hs 
Chaos, I'hcfe J^afTages are afloniihing. bnt 
credible ; the Rcarler cannot fo Szi impofe 
felf as to fee a PofTibility in them; they 
Defcription of Dreams and Shadows, not of Himgs 
Perfons. I know that many Critics look upon she 
Stories of Circe^ Polypheme^ the Sirens^ nay the whole 
Odyffey and Jliad^ to be Allegories ; but allowmg diis 
to be true, they are Fables, which confideiing die 
Opinions of Mankind that prevailed in the Age ctf the 
Poet, might pofllbly have been according to the Letter. 
The Perfons are fuch as might have acted what is 
afcribed to them, as the Circumftances in whidi they 
are reprefented, might pofllbly have been Truths and 
Realities. This appearance of Probability is fo 
abfolutely requifite in the greater kinds of Poetiy, 
that Arijlotle obfervcs tlic Ancient Tragick Writers 
made ufe of the Names of fuch great Men as had ac- 
tually lived in the World, tho' the Tragedy proceeded 
upon fuch Adventures they were never engaged in, 
on purpofe to make the Subjcdl more Credible. In a 
Word, befides the hidden Meaning of an EpicAll^oiy, 
the plain literal Senfe ought to appear probable. The 
Story fliould be fuch as an ordinary Reader may 
acquiefce in, whatever Natural Moral or Political 
Truth may be difcovered in it by Men of greater 
Penetration. 

Satan, after having long wandered upon the Surface, 
or outmofl Wall of the Univerfe, difcovers at lafl a 
wide Gap in it, which led into the Creation, and which* 
is defcribed as the Opening through which the Angels 
pafs to and fro into the lower World, upon their 
Errands to Mankind. His Sitting upon the brink of 
this Paffage, and taking a Survey of the whole Face of 
Nature that appeared to him new and frefh in all its 



Beauties, with the Simile illudrating this CircumflaHce, 
fills the Mind of tlie Reader with as fufprifing and 
glorious an Idea as any that arifes in the whole Poem, 
He looks down into that vail hollow of the Univerfe 
with the Eye, or {as Milton calls it in his firfl Book) 
with the Kenn of an Angel. He furveys all the Wonders 
in this inimenfe Amphitheatre that lie between both 
the Poles of Heaven, and takes in at one View the 
whole Round of the Creation. 

His Flight between the feveral Worlds that (hined 
on every fide of him, with the particular Defcripti 
of the Sun, are fet forth in all the wantonnefs of 
luxuriant Imagination. His Shape, Speech and Beh: 
viour upon his transforming himfelf into an Angel 
Light, are touched with exquilite Beauty. The Poel 
Thought of dire6ting Saiart to the Sun, which in thi 
Vulgar Opinion of Mankind is the mofl confpicuotis 
Part of the Creation, and the placing in it an ^gel, is 
a Circumftance very finely contriv'd, and the more 
adjulled to a Poetical Probability, as it was a receiv'd 
DoiSrine among the mofl. famous Philofophers, that 
. every Orb had its InteUigmce ; and as an Apoftle in 
Sacred Writ is faid to have feen luch an Angel in the 
Sun. In the Anfwer which this Angel returns to the 
difguifed Evil Spirit, there is fuch a becoming Majefly 
as is altogether fuitable to a Superior Being. The part 
of it in which he reprefents himfelf as prefent at the 
Creation, is very noble in it felf, and not only propi 
where it is introduced, but requifite to prepare f 
Reader for what follows in the Seventh Book. 

Ifaw when al his word theformkfs Mafi, 
This worlds material mould, came to a heap : 
Confufuin heard his voice, a?iil wild uproar 
Stood ruPd, flood vail infinitude confiiid; 
Till at his fecond bidding darknefs fled. 
Light Jkon, Sec. 

In the following part of the Speech he points o 
the Earth with fuch Circum (lances, that the Readd 
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can fcarce forbear fancying himfelf employ'd on the 
fame diflant view of it 

Look downward on that Globe^ w^fe hither fid^ 
With light from hence^ tho* but reflej^dy Jhines ; 
That place is Earthy the Seat ofman^ thai light 
His day^ &c. 

I mufl not conclude my Refle6lions upon this Third 
Book of Faradife Lojl^ without taking notice of that 
celebrated Complaint of Milton with which it opens, 
and which certainly deferves all the Praifes that have 
been given it ; tho' as I have before hinted, it may 
rather be looked upon as an Excrefcence, than as an 
efTential Part of the Poem. The fame Obfervation 
might be applied to that beautiful DigreflioQ upon 
Hypocrifie, in the fame Book, 
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The SPECTATOR. 



Nee falls ejl piilchra cffe poemata, dukia Junto. Hoi 
VTis not emugh a Poenis finely writ; 
It mujl affeil and captivate Ike Soul. } 

Saturday, March S. 1711. 

[HOSE, who know how many Volumes have 
been written on the Poems o^ JTomer and 
Virgil, will eafily pardon the Length of my 
Difcourfe upon Milton. The Paradife ' " 
is look'd upon, by the befl Judges, m 
greateft Produftion, or at leafl the nobleft Work 
Genius, in our Language, and therefore deferves to 
fet before an EngliJIi Reader in its full Beauty. I 
this Reafon, tho' I have endeavoured to give a 
general Idea of)ts Graces and Imperfeflions in my Six 
riiflPapers,Ithoughtmyfelfobh"gedtobeftowoneupon 
every Book in particular. The Three FJril Books I have 
already difpatched, and am now entring upon the 
Fourth. I need not acquaint my Reader, that there arc 
Multitudes of Beauties in this great Author, efpeciajl*. 
in the Defcriptive Parts of his Poem, which I have n( 
touched upon, it being my Intention to point out thi ' 
only, which appear to me the mofl exquifite, or thi 
which are not fo obvious to ordinary Readers. Every' 
one that has read the Cri ticks, who have written upon the 
Odyjfey, the Iliad and the ^iietd, knows very well, that 
though they agree in their Opinions of the great Beau- 
ties in thofe Poems, they have neverthelefs each of them 
difcovered feveral Mader-Stroaks, which have efcaped 
the Obfervation of the reft. In the fame manner, 1 
queftion not, but any Writer, who fhall treat of 
Subjeft after me, may find feveral Beauties in Afilti, 
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which I have not taken notice of, I miift likcwife d, 
ferve, that as the greateft. Mafters of Critical Leamai 
differ from one another, as to fome particular PointsH 
an Epic Poem, Ihave not bound my felffcrupolouQjrfl 
the Rules, which any one of them has laid down upf 
that Art, but have taken the Liberty fometimea to jw 
with one, and fometimes with another, and fometint 
to differ from all of them, when I have thought that Q 
Reafon of the thing was on my fide. 

We may confider the Beauties of the Fourth Book 
under three Heads. In the Firft are thofe Piiflures of 
Still-Life,whichwemeetwithinlheDefcriptioasof^rf<M, 
Paradife, Adam's Bower, Sfc. In the next are the 
Machines, which comprehend the Speeches and Beha- 
viour of the good and bad Angels. In the laft is the 
Conduft oiAdam and&'i, who are the principal Aflois 
in the Poem. 

In the Defcription olFaradlfe, the Poet has obferved 
Arijlotle'5 Ruleof lavilhing all the Ornaments of Diflion 
on the weak unaftive Parts of the Fable, which are not 
fupported by the Beauty of Sentiments and CharaiSers. 
Accordingly the Reader may obferve, that the Expref- 
fions are more florid and elaborate in tliefe Defcriptions, 
than in moll other Parts of the Poem. I rauR further 
add, that tho' the Drawings of Gardens, Rivera, 
Rainbows, and the like dead Pieces of Nature, are 
juftly cenfured in an Heroic Poem, when they run out 
into an unneceffary length ; the Defcription of Fara- 
dife would have been faulty, had not the Poet been very 
particular in it, not only as it is the Scene of the prin- 
cipal Adion, but as it is requifite to give us an Idea of 
that Happinefs from which our firfl Parents fell. The 
Plan of il is wonderfully beautiful, and formed upon' the 
fhort Sketch which we liave of it, in Holy Writ Millatt'z 
Exuberance of Imagination, has pour'd forth fuch a 
redundancy of Ornaments on this Seat of Happinefs 
and Innocence, that it would be endlefs to point out 
each Particular. 

I mud not quit this Head, without further obfervinj 



that there is fcarce a Speech of Adam or Eve in the ' 
whole Poem, wherein the Sentiments and AUufions 
are not taken from this their delightful Habitation. 
The Reader, during their whole Courfe of Aflion, 
always finds himfelf in the Walks o^FaradiJe. In (hort, 
as the Criticks have remarked, that in thofe Poems, 
wherein Shepherds are A6lors, the Thoughts ought 
always to take a Tinifture from the Woods, Fields, and 
Rivers ; fo we may obferve, that our firil Parents fel- 
dom lofe Sight of their happy Station in any thing 
they fpeak or do ; and, if the Reader will give me 
leave to ufe the Expreflion, that their Thoughts are 
always Paradifiacal. 

We are in the next place to confider the Machines 
of the Fourtli Book. Satan being now within Prof- 
pedl of Eden, and looking round upon the Glories of 
the Creation, is filled with Sentiments different from 
thofe which he difcovered wbild he was in Hell. The 
Place infpires him with Thoughts more adapted to it : 
He refleias upon the hapj^y Condition from whence he j 
fell, and breaks forth into a Speech that is foftne^a 
with feveral ttanfient Touches of Eemorfe and Self^B 
accufation : But at length he confirms himfelf in Im-^ 
penitence, and in his defign of drawing Man into his 
own State of Guilt and Mifery, This Coi\flic1 of 
PalTions is raifed with a great deal of Art, as the open- 
ing of his Speech to the Sun is very bold and uoblci. 
thou t/uil with furpaffing Glory crowrid 
Look'Jlfrom thy Sole Dominwn like the God 
Of this new Wotld^ at whofe Sight all the Stars 
Hide their diminijlid heads, to thee f call 
JBut with no Friendly Vnice, and add thy name, 

Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams 
That bring to my remembrance from what State 

1 fell, how glorious once above thy Sphere. 
This Speech is, I think, the finefl that is afcribd 

to Satan in the whole Poem. The Evil Spirit aftei^ 
wards proceeds to make his Dtfcoveries concerning 
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our firil Parents, and to learn after what manner 
may be beft attacked. His bounding over the Walto' 
ai ParaJife; his fitting in the Shape of a Cormorant 
upon the Tree of Life, which flood in the Center of i^ 
and over-topp'd all the otherTrees of the Garden; his 
alighting among the Herd of Animals, which are fo 
beautifullyreprefented as playing about ^i/aw and iw, 
together with his transforming liimfelf into different 
Shapes, in order to hear their Cpnverfation ; ate Cir- 
cumilances that give an agreeable Surprize to the 
Reader, and are devlfed with great .•Vrt, to cooneifl that 
Series of Adventures in wliich the Poet has engaged 
this great Artificer of Fraud. 

[The Thought of J'tH'dw's Transformation into a Cor- 
morant, and placing hirafelf on the Tree of Life, feems 
raifed upon that PafTage in the Iliad, where two Deities 
are defcribed, as perching on the Top of an Oak in 
the Shape of Vulturs,] 

His planting himfelf at the Ear of Eve in the fliape 
[under the Form] o( a Toad, in order to produce v^n 
Dreams and Imaginations, is a Circumftance of the 
fame Nature ; as his darting up in his own Fonii is won- 
derftilly fine, both in the Literal Defcription, and in the 
Moral which is concealed under it. His Anfwer u 
his being difcovered, and demanded to give an Acc( 
of himfelf, are [is] conformable to the Pride and Int 
pidityof his Charafler, 

Know ye not then,faid Ss.\zii,^ird with Scorn, 

Know ys not mei ye knew me once no mate 

For you, Jif ting where ymi durjl not foare; 

Not to know me argiies your-felves unknown, 

2%e lowejl of your throng; — — 

Zephoi^s Rebuke, with the Influence it had on Sal 
is exquifiteiy Graceful and Moral. Saian is afterwai 
led away to Gabriel, the chief of the Guardian Angeli 
who kept watch in Paradife. His difdainful Behaviour 
OQ this occafion is fo remarkable a Beauty, that the 
Tooii ordinary Reader cannot but take notice of !■ 
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(jsiriVs difcovering his approach atadi(lance,isc1rawii 
with great ilrength and liveUnefs of Imagination, 

Friends, I hear the tread of nimble Feet 
Haftening this way, and now by glimps difcerh 
ithuriel and Zephon through thejhade; 
And with them comes a third of Fegal Pert, 
£vi Jaded Jplendor wan ; tuko by his gait 
And fierce demeanour Jeems the Prince of Hell, 
Not likely to part hetsee without contefl; 
Stand firm, for' in his look d^ance lours. 

The Conference between Gabriela.aA Satan abounds 
with Sentiments proper for the Occafion, and fuitable 
to the Perfons of the two Speakers. Satan's cloathing 
himfelf with Terror when he prepares for the Combat 
is truly fublime, and at leafl. equal to Homer'& Defcripi- 
lion of Difcord celebrated by Lenginus, or to that of 
Fame in Virgil, who are both reprefented with their 
Feet Handing upon the Earth, and their Heads reach- 
ing above the Clouds. 

While thus hefpake, th' Aagelic Squadron bright 

Fum'd fiery red,fharpning in mooned Horns 

27teir Pluilanx, and b^an to hem him round 

Withporttd Spears, &c. 

On Hi otlier Side, Satan alarm'd, 

Collelling all his might dilaied flood 

Like Teneriff or Atlas unremov'd. 

His Stature reach' d the Sky, and on his Crefl 

Sat horrmir plum'd; 

1 mud here take notice, that Milton is eveiy where 
full of Hmts, and fometimea literal Tranflaiions, taken 
from the greatefl of the Greek and Latin Poets, But 
tllis I (hall [may] referve for a Difcourfe by it felf, be- 
caufe I would not break the Thread of thefe Specula- 
tions that are defigned for Engliflt Readers, with such 
Refleflions as would be of no ufe but to the Learned. 

I raufl. however obferve in this Place, that the break- 
ing off the Combat between Ga6ricl ai\i Salan,\s^'ix 
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hanging ottt of the Golden Scales in Heaven, is a Re- 
finement upon Horner'^ Thought, who tells us, that 
before the liattel between Hcilor and Achilles^ Jupiter 
weighed the Event of it in a pair of Scales. The 
Reader may fee the whole Paffage in the 2 2d Iliad, 

Vir^il^ before the lafl decifive Combat, defcribes 
///^//rr in the fame manner, as weighing the Fates of 
lunms and Aineas. Milton^ though he fetched this 
beautiful Circum (lance from the Iliad and jEneid^ 
docs not only infcrt it as a Poetical Embellifhment, 
like the Authors above-mentioned; but makes an 
artful ufe of it for the proper carrying on of his Fable, 
and for the breaking off the Combat between the two 
Warriors, who were upon the point of engaging. [To 
this we may further add, that Milton is the more 
Jutlittcd in this Paffage, as we find the fame noble 
AUcgv^ry in Holy Writ, where a wicked Prince, {fome 
few 14 ours before he \\'as affaulted and (lain,} is feid to 
ha\T been tv<i^\i in the Scales and to hazfe beenfoimd 
^i\^nti%\ 

\ umll here take Notice under the Head of the 
Mac!\it\C5<s that Vri^% gliding down to the Earth 
ujH>« a Sun4>cAm. with the Poet's DeWce to make 
huu ^<\\^A as well in his rettim to the Sun, as in 
hi* cvnui^ig frvni\ iU is ;3l Prettinefe that might have 
h^n avhuiwNl in 3i little tancifiil Poet, but feems bdow 
the 0<'uiu^ v>t' Mi^.m. The Dekriptioa of the HoA 
of ;i^m\tevl An^U w;alkiii^ thdr zu^thr Round ai 
/Vvw^x\ is ot' 4nod«r S|urit. 

A^ tS^^ Avvvc^vt ot'^ the Hraes wiki ocr £r^ fts g ffi^ 

^^NX V ^^^J^t x^tsKti Sb^ ^ ^jese ^!e£r MSfrr^r Wi;!ks^ 

X'^^ 4it^K ^ Ae Idl riiic^. ?c vcnffiosr aie Bets 
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exquifitely drawn, and fufficient to make the fallen 
Angel gaze upon them with all that Aflonifliment, and 
thofe Emotions of Envy, in which he is reprefented. 

Two of far nobler Shape ere6l and tail 
God'like ereil^ with native honour clad 
In naked majefly feenCd lords of ally 
And worthy feem^dy for in their looks dizi?,c 
The image of their glorious Maker fhon^ 
Truthy Wifdom, San6litude fevere and pure; 
Sever e^ but in true filial freedom plaifd : 
For contemplation he and valour form^dy 
For softnefsfhe andfweet attrailive Grace; 
He for God only jfhe for God in him : 
His fair large front, and eyefublime declared 
Abfolute rule, and Hyacinthin Locks 
Round from his parted forelock many hung 
Cluflring, but not beneath his Shoulders broad: 
She as a Vail down to herflender wq/ie 
Her unadorned golden treffes wore 
DiffheveVd, but in wanton ringlets wai/d 
Sopafid they naked on, norfhurC^ the Sig/it 
Of God or Angel, for they thought no ill : 
So hand in hand they pafs^d, the loveliefl pair 
That everfince in loves embraces met. 

There is a fine Spirit of Poetry in the Lines which 
follow, wherein they are defcrib'd as fitting on a Bed 
of Flowers by the side of a Fountain, amidfl a mixed 
Affembly of Animals. 

The Speeches of thefe two firft Lovers flow equally 
from Paflion and Sincerity. The Profeflions they 
make to one another are full of Warmth ; but at the 
fame time founded on Truth. In a Word, they are ' 
tne Gallantries of Faradife. 

When kAdscifirfl of Men 

Sole Farifier and fole part of all tJiefejoys^ 

Deara' thy felftha?i all; 

But let us ever praife him^ and extol 
Ifts ifounly^/ollowir^ our delightful tasfe^ 
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Tb prunt thofi growing plants, and tend tJufe fit 

Which were it toilfome, yet with thee were fweet. 

7b whom thus Eve repli'd: thou for whom 

And from whom. I was forfh'd,fleJi ofthyfteji. 

And witlmit whom am to no aid, my Guide 

And head, w/tat thou hajlfaid isfuft and right. 

For we to him indeed all praifes owe. 

And daily thanks, I chiefly who enjoy 

So far the happier Lot, enjoying thee 

/Preeminent byfo much odds, while thmt 

Like confort to thy felfcanjl no where find, &c. 

The remaining part of Evii Speech, in which 

gives an Account of her felf upon her firil Creation, 

and the manner in which (he was brought to Adam, 

is I think as beautiful a Paffage as any in Milton, or 

perhaps in any other Poet whatfoever. Thele Paffages 

are all work'd off with fo much Art, tliat they ate 

capable of pleafmg the mod delicate Reader, without 

offending tlie moll fevere. 

That day I oft remember, when from Sleep, &c, 
A Poet of lefs Judgment and Invention than this 
great Author, would have found it very difficult to have 
filled thofe [thefe] tender parts of the Poem with. Senti- 
ments proper for a State of Innocence ; to have de- 
fcribed the warmth of Love, and the ProfefTions of it, 
without Artifice or Hyperbole ; to have made the Man 
fpeak the mod endearing things, without defcending 
from his natural Dignity, and the Woman receiving 
them without departing from the Modefly of her^ 
Charaflcr j in a word, to adjuft the Prerogatives of 
Wifdom and Beauty, and make each appear to the 
other in its proper Force and Lovelinefs. This mutual 
Subordination of the two Sexes is wonderfully kept 
up in the whole Poem, as particularly in the Speecb, 
of Eve I have before-mentioned, and upon the " 
cluiion of it in the following Lines:— 
Sofpakc our general Motha; and with eyes 
cy Gi»/UffT/ lUira^ion unrepro^d. 
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^itd meek surrender, half eniiracing lean'd 
On our firfl father, half her fwdHng hreaft 
Naked met his under the flowing Gold 
Of her loofe treffes hid; he in delight 
Both ef her beauty and fuhmijfive charms 
Smil'd with Superienr Love, 

The Poet adds, that the Devil tum'd away mth 
Itavy at the fight of fo much Happinefs. 

We have another View of our Fird Parents in their 
Evening Difcourfes, which is full of pleafmg; Images 
and Sentiments fuitable to their Condition and Cha- 
ndiers. The Speech of Eve,\n particular, is drefs'd 
Up in such a foft and natural Turn of Words and 
Sentiments, as cannot be fufficiently admired. 

I fhall clofe my Refleffions upon this Book, witli 
Dbferving the Maflerly Traniition which the Poet makes 
to their Evening Worfliip, in the followingLines : — 
Thus at thdrfhadie lodge arriv'd, both flood. 
Both tum'd, and urtder open Sky ador'd 
The God that niade both Sky, Air, Earth and Hexi/n, 
Whieh they beheld, the Moons refplendent Globe, 
And Starry Pole: Thou alfo raad'fl the night. 
Maker omnii-otent and thou the Day, &'c. 

Mofl of ihe Modem Heroic Poets have imitated the 
Ancients, in beginning a Speech without premifing, 
that the Peribn faid thus or thus j but as it is eafie to 
imitate the Ancients in the Omiifion of two or three 
Words, it requires Judgment to do it in fuch a man- 
ner as they fliail not be niifs'd, and that the Speech 
jnay begin naturally without them. There is a fine 
Inflance of this Kind out of Homer, in the Twenty- 
Third Chapter of Zonginus. 
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sre told in the foregoing Book how 
Evil Spirit praClifct! upon Eve as !he lay 
I afleep, in order to intpire her with 
I Thoughts of Vanity, Pride and Ambition. 
The Author, who Ihews a wonderful Art 
throughout his whole Poem, in preparing the Reader 
for tlie feveral Occurrences that arife in it, founds 
upon the above-mentioned Circumflance the firfl 
part of the Fifth Book, Adam upon his awaking, 
finds £ve (lil! afleep, with an unufual Difcompofuie 
in her Looks. The PoRure in which he regards her, 
is defcribcd with a wonderful Tendernefs [not to be 
exprefred»]f,as the 'VVliifperwith which he awakens her, 
is the fofteft, that ever was conveyed to a Lover's Eats 

His, wonder was (ofind unwakeiCd Eve 
With Trtffes difcomfQs'd and glaivitig cheek 
As through unquiet rejl: he on his side 
Leaning half rai^d, with looks of cordial leve 
Hung over her enamour' d, and beheld 
Beauty, which whetlter wdking or afleep, 
'Shot forth peculiar Graces; then with'voice 
Mild, as Kitm Zephyrus or Flora breathes, 
r handfofi touching, whifpet'd thus. Awake-. 
Tyfairefl, my efpouid, my latefl found, 
'eav'ns lafl beflgift, my ever new delight, 
^wake, the morning Jhines, and llufrejh field 



Calb tis, we lofe the prime, to mark kowfprit^ 
Our tended plants, how blows the Citron Groz'e, 
What drops the Myrrhe, and -what the balmie Reed, 
How Nature paints her colours, how the Bee 
Sits on the bloom, extraSHng liquid fwe^. 
Such whirring waMd her, but withjlartled Eye, 
On Adam, wltant emliracing ihzis JIte fpake. 

O Sole in whom my thiughisfind all repoje, 
My Glory, my ptrfellion, glad I fee - 
Thy face, and morn retum'd 

I cannot but take notice that Milton, in his Con- 
ferences between Adam and £ve, had his Eye very 
, frequently upon the Book of Canticles, in which there 
is a noble Spirit of Eaftem Poetry, and vety often 
not unlike what we meet with in Homer, who is gene- , 
rally placed near the Age of Solomon. \ think there J 
is no queflion but the Poet in the preceding Speech I 
Tenaembred thofe two Paffages which are fpoken on 1 
the like occafion, and fill'd with the fame pleafmg 1 
■Images of Nature. j 

My beloved f pake, andfaid unto me. Rife up, my love, 
my fair one, and come away ; For lo, the iiiinler is pafl, 
the rain is over and gone; the Flowers appear oA the J 
tarth; the time of the finging of birds is come, and the ■ j 
Voice of the Ikrtle is heard in our Zand. The Fig-trt^ J 
futteth forth her green figs, and the P7nes with the tender 1 
grape give a good fmell. Arife, my love, my fair one, I 
and come away, I 

Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the Field ;M 
et us get vp early to tlie Vineyards, let us fee if the ^ 
Pine fieurifh, whether the tender Grape appear, and \ 
■the Pomegranates bud forth. I 

His preferring the Garden ai Eden to that I 

Where the Sapient King I 

Heid dalliance with his fair Egyptian Spotife, I 

(hews ^at the Poet had this delightful Scene in hia.fl 
Mind. I 
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Svi^s Dream is full of thofe high Conciits e> _ 
Fride, which we are told the Devil endeavoured to' 
inftil into her. Of tliis kind is that part of it where 
(he fancies her felf awaken'd by Adam in the foitom- 
ing beautiful Lines. 

WhyJleep'Jl t/iou. Eve ? now is the plea/ant Hi 
The cool, thefdait,fave wlxre Jiimce yields 
To the night-warblifig bird, that now awake 
Dines fweetejl his Love-labour'd song; newrt_^ 
Pull orlfd the moon, and with more pleaftt^ ligi. 
Shadowy fills off ilte face of things; in vain 
If none regard; Heai^n wakes with all Ids eyes, 
Whom to behold but thee. Natures defire. 
In whofe fight all things joy, with ravijhmad 
AttraUtd by thy beauty Jlill to gaze, ' 

An injudicious Poet would have made Adam talk 
through the whole Work, in fuch Sentiments as this 
[theft;]. But Flattery and Falfliood are not the Courtfhip 
oi Milton's Adam, and cou'd not be heard by .Eve in 
her State of Innocence, excepting only in a Dream 
produced on purpofe to taint her Imagination. Other 
vain Sentiments of the fame kind in this relation of 
her Dream, will be obvious to every Reader. Tho' 
the Catartrophe of the Poem is finely prefaged on 
this occafion, the Particulars of it are fo artfully 
(hadoVd, that they do not anticipate the Story which 
follows in the Ninth Book. I (hall only add, that 
tho' the Vifion it felf is founded upon Truth, the 
Circumflances of it are full of that Wildnefs and In- 
confiflency which are natural to a Dream. Adam, 
conlormable to his fuperior Chara<5ler for Wifdom, 
inflru<5ts and comforts £z/e upon this occafion. 

So chear'd he his fair Spoufe, andjhe was ehea/t 
But fiiently a gentle tasr let fall 
J^rom either eye, and wiped them with her hair, 
2itv u/^erjir/viptts drops that r^y flood, 
.£ai^ s'n /Aeir chryfialfluicti he icr tJtey ftli 
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Kifs'das Ike gracious Signs of fweel retnorfi 
A)id pioits awe, that feat' d to /lave offended. 

The Morning Hymn is written in Imitation of one 
of thofe Pialms,wliere,in the Overfiowings of his Grati- 
tude and Praife, the Pfalmift calls not only upon the 
Angels, but upon the molt confpicuous parts of the 
inanimate Creation, to join with him in extolling their 
Common Maker. Invocations of this Nature fill 
the Mind with glorious Idea^ of God's Works, and 
awaken that Divine Enthufiafm, which is fo natural to 
Devotion. But if this calling upon the dead parts of 
Nature, is at all times a proper kind of Worffiip, 
it was in a particular manTier fuitable to our firll 
Parents, who had the Creation freih upon their 
Minds, and had not feen the various Difpenlations 
of Providence, nor confequently could be acquainted 
with thofe many Topicks of Praife which might afford 
matter to the Devotions of then: Poflerity. I need 
not remark til at" [the] beautiful Spirit of Poetry which 
runs through this whole Hymn, nor the Holinefs of 
that Refohition with which it concludes. f 

Having already mentioned thofe Speeches which are' 
aligned to the Perfons in this Poem, I proceed to the, 
Defcription which the Poet gives us* of Raphael. His, 
Departure from before the Throne, and his Flight thro'] 
the Quires [Choirs] of Angels, is finely imaged. Aa^ 
Milton every where fills his Poem with Circumilances 
Aat are marvellous and ailooifbing, he defcribes the 
Gate of Heaven as framed after fuch a mariner, that 
it open'd of it felf upon the approach of the Angel 
who was to pafs through it 

'till at Ike gate 

OfSemfn arrived, the gate Jelf-operid wide. 
On golden Hinges turning, as by work 
Divine t/ie Sovereign Arc/die^ hadfram'd. 

The Poet here feems to have regarded two orthree 
Paffagcs in the eighteenth Iliad., as XV^V '■ai. -^saswa 
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lar where, fpeaking of Vulcan^ Homer izys^ that he had 
made Twenty Tripodes^ running on Golden Wheels, 
which, upon Occafion, might go of themfelves to ^he 
Affembly of the Gods, and, when there was no more ufe 
for them, return again after the fame manner. ScaU- 
ger has rallied Homer very feverely upon this Point, 
as Monf. Dacier has endeavoured to defend it I will 
not pretend to determine, whether in this Particular 
of Horner^ the Marvellous does not lofe sight of the 
Probable, As the miraculous Workmanfhip of Mil- 
ton^^ Gates is not fo extraordinary as this of the Tri- 
padesy fo I am perfwaded he would not have men- 
tioned it, had not he been fupported in it by a Paffage 
in the Scripture, which fpeaks of \Mieels in Heaven 
that had Life in them, and moved of themfelves, or 
ftood ilill, in Conformity ^-ith the Cherubims, whom 
they accompanied. 

There is no queftion but Milton had this Circum- 
ftance in his Thoughts, becaufe in the following Book 
he defcribes the Chariot of the Meffiah with living 
Wheels, according to the Plan in EzekieP^ Vifion. 

K>rth rujkd mitk vrhirht*ind found 

Tke CAariot of PaUmal D&ty, 

Flajking thick flam^y wfuxl mfkin wheel tmdrawn^ 

Itfelfimfiiml with Spirit 

I queCljon not but Bo^tt^ and the two Zhiders, who 
are f^ vindicating every thing that is cenfored in 
Homery by ibmethtng Ptodlel in Hobr Writ, would 
have been ^-ery well pleafed had they bought c^ con- 
fronting VtUcoM^ Tr^odfs with Es^jti^rs Wheels^ 

A^^AwTs Defcent to the Earth, with die Figure of 
his Ferfon. is reprefented rn very lively Coloors. 
Several of the Frenchy Italian^ and £/tgiz^k Poets have 
given a loofe to their Imaginations in the Defcrfptba 
of Angels : But I do not remember to have met witii 
anv^ fo dnely drawn and fo combrmable to the Notions 
which are given ot' them in Scripture^ as tiiis in J/iSofu 
iVftef havifi^ fee hioa^ixth in all his HeoL^vexiI^ ?\mna:^^ 



id reprefented him as aligliting upon the Earth, the^ 
Poet concludes his Defcription with a Circum(lancei(P 
which is altogelher new, and imagined with the grean 
efl. Strength of Fancy, 

Like Maia'j Son he flood, 

Andjhook his plumes, that Heavenly fragrance filTd I 

Tlu Circuit wide 

Raphaer% Reception by the Guardian Angels ; lu! 
palTing through the Wildemefs of Sweets ; his dillant 
Appearance to Adam, have all the Graces that Poetry 
is capable of bellowing. The Author afterwards gives 
us a particular Defcription of Eve in her Domeflick 
Employments. 

So faying, with difpatekful loois in hajle 

She turns, on hofpitahlc thoughts intent. 

What choice to ckttfefor deliauy befl. 

What order, fo contrived as not to mix 

TaJleSf not welljoytid, inelegant, but bring 

Tafle after Tafle, upheld with kindUefl cJiange, 

Beflirs her then &c 

Though in this, and other Parts of the fame Book, 
the Subjeft is only the Houfewifiy of our Firft 
Parent, it is fet off with fo many pleaiing Images 
and flxong Expreflions, as make it none of the leafl 
agreeable Parts in this Divine Work. 

The natural Majelly of Adam, and at the fame 
time his fubmiffive Behaviour to the Superiour Being, 
who had vouchfafed to be his Guefl ; the foletnn Hail 
which the Angel bellows on the Mother of Mankind, 
with the Figure of Eve minillring at the Table, are 
.Circumftances which deferve to be admir'd. 

Raphael'^ Behaviour is every way fuitable to the 
dignity of his Nature, and to that Charadler of a 
sociable Spirit, with which the Author has fo judi- 
doufly introduced him. He had received InflruiSii ' 
to converfe with Adam, as one Friend converfes 
another, and to warn him of the Enemy, who 
contriving his Dellruflion : According,lY Ka ia 
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fcntcd as fitting down at Table wilh Adam, and 
caiing of the Fruits of Paradi/e. The Occafion natu- 
rally leads him to his Difcourfe on the Food of 
Angela. After having thus entered into Converfation 
with Man upOD more indifferent SubjeiSls, he warns 
him of his Obedience, and makes a natural Ttanfition 
to the Hiftory of that fallen Angel, who was employed 
in the Circumvention of our Firft Parents. 

Had I followed Monf\eur Boffu's Method in my 
Firft Paper on Milton, I fliOuld liave dated the Aflion 
of Paradi/e Lojl from the Beginning of RapAaeTs 
Speech in this Book, as he fuppofes the Adlion of the 
^tieid to begin in the fecond Book of that Poem. I 
could alledge many Reafons for my drawing the Ac- 
tion of the ^ndd, rather from its immediate Begin- 
ning in the firft Book, than from its remote Begin- 
ning in the Second, and fliew why I have coofidered 
the Sacking of Troy as an Epifode, according to the 
common Acceptation of that Word. But as this 
would be a dry un -entertaining Piece of Criticifm, and 
perhaps uniieceffary to thofe who have read my Firll 
Paper, I (hall not enlarge upon it Which-ever of the 
Notions be true, the Unity of Milton's Action is pre- 
ferved according to either of them ; whether v/& con- 
fider the Fall of Man in its immediate Beginning, as 
proceeding from the Refolutions taken in the Infernal 
Council, or in its more remote Beginning, as proceed- 
ing from the Firft Revolt of the Angels in Heaven. 
The Occafion which Milton afligns for this Revolt, as 
it is founded on Hints in Holy Writ, and on the 
Opinion of fome great Writers, fo it was the moft pro- 
per that the Poet could have made ufe of. 

The Revolt in Heaven is defcribed mlh great Force 
of Imagination [Indignation], and a fine Variety of 
Circumllances, The Learned Reader cannot but be 
pleafed with the Poet's Imitation of Homer in the tail 
of the following Lines. 

At length into tlu limiis of the North . 

They came, and Satan toek his Royal Seat 



High en a kill, far blaemg, as a mount ^^ 

Raised on a Mount, -with Pyramids and iovfri ^^k 
From Diamond quarries hemn, and rocks of Gol^^^^ 
7Ti£ palace of great Lucifer (fo call ^H 

Tkatflruaiire in l/ie Dialefl of mm ^ 

Interpreted) 

Homer mentions Perfons and Things, which he tells 
us in the Language of the Gods are call'd by different 
Names from thofe they go by in the I-anguage of Men. 
Milton has imitated him with his ufual Judgment in 
this particular place, wherein he has likewife the Autho- 
rity of Scripture to juftify him. The part of Ahdiel, 
who was the only Spirit that in this Infinite HoU of 
Angels preferi-ed his Allegiance to his Maker, exhibits 
to us a noble Moral of religious Singularity. The 
Zeal of the Seraphim breaks forth in a becoming 
Warmth of Sentiments and Expreffions, as the Cha- 
rafter which is given us of him denotes that generous 
Scorn and Intrepidity which attends Heroic Virtue. 
The Author, doubtlefs, deCgned it as a Pattern to thpfe 
who live among Mankind in their prefent State of De- 
generacy and Corruption. 

Sofpake the Sa-apk Ah&.e\ faithful found. 
Among the faitlilefs, faithful only he; 
Among inttumerable falfi, vnmov'd, 
Unflaken, unfeduid, unierrify'd; 
His Loyalty he kept, his Love, his Zeal: 
Nor,Number, nor example with him wrought 
To fiiierve from truth, or charfge his conflant mint 
Though Single. From amidfl them forth htpafiA 
Long way through hoflile Scortl, which hefi^ain'a 
Superior, nor of violence fear'd ought; 
And with retorted Scorn his back he turrid 
On Ihofi proud ro7i''rs tofivift Deflru£lion deom'^ 
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Z are now entering upon t!ie Sixth Bo< 
of Paradife Left, in which the Poet de- 
fcribes the Battel of Angels; having raiied 
his Reader's Expeflation, and prepared 
him for it by feveral Pafiages ' 
ceding Books. I omitted quoting thefe Pafiages 
my Obfcrvations on tlie former Books, having p 

fiofely rcfcrved them for the opening of this, the Sul 
i;i5l of which gave occafion to them. The Author's 
Imagination was fo inflamed with this great Scene of 
Aftion, that whcr-cver he fpeaks of it, he rifes, if pof- 
' fiblc, above himfalf Thus where he mentions Satan 
tn the beginning of his Poem. 

Him the Almigftty Power 
Jfurfd htadlong flaming /rom th' Ethereal Skie, 
With kideaus ruin aitd combujlion down 
7h bottemlefi perdition, there fo dwell 
/h Adamantine Chains and penal fire, 
lyhe durjl defie th' Omnipotent to Arms. 

We have likewife feveral noble Hints of it in the Ii 
Ifcrasl Conference. 
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"> Prince, O Chief of many throned F&ivers 
'"\atUdth' imbatteVd Seraphim to War, 
f weil fjee and rue the dire event, 
'' V v/ith fad overthrow and foul defeat 
" ' " J Heai'n, and all this mighty hofl 




In horrible definition laid thus low. 

But fee the angry viElor haih, recaltd 

His Minijlers of Vengamce andpurfuit 

Back to the Gales of Heav'n : 2he Sulphw 

Shot after us in Storm, o'erblown hath laid 

The fiery Surge, that from the precipice 

Of Heat/n receiifd us falling, and the thunder 

I Win^d with red lightning and impetuous rage, 
J>erhaps Iiath fpetU his Shafts, and eeafes now 
To bellow through lite vafl and boundlefs deep. 
There are feveral other very Sublime Images on the 

Simc Subjed in the Firfl Book, as alfo in the SecondM— 
Wh^ when we fled amain, purfu'd andflreok S 

With Heai/ns affli£ling Thunder, and befoug/U ■ 
The deep toflieller its; this Hell theti feem' d ■ 

A refuge from thofe wounds^— — fl 

In ftiort, the Poet never mentions any thing of thifl 

Battel but in fuch Images of Grealnefs anil Terrour, sg 

are fuitable to the Subjeifl. Among feveral others, H 

cannot forbear quoting that PalTage where the PoweiM 

who is defcrib'd as preCding over the Chaos, fpea^S 

in the Third Book. ■ 

Titus Satan ; and him thus tlie Anarch old ^| 

With faultring fpeech and vifage incompo^d, ^| 

Anfwer'd, I know thee, stranger, who thou art, ^| 

That mighty leading Angei, who of late jH 

Afade head againfl Hea'Sns King, th^iugh overthroa^M 

Ifaw and heard, for fuch a numerous hofl ^ ^| 

Fled not in Silence through the frighted deep ^| 

With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, ^M 

Confufion ivorfe confounded; and Heav'ns Gales ■ 

T'our'd out by Millions her viHorious bands H 

Purfuing < H 

It required great Pregnancy of Invention, an^l 
Strength of Imagination, to fill this Battel with fuc^M 
Circiun (lances as fliould raife and aflonifli the Minql 
of the Reader ; and, at the fame time, an exa<^G^| 
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of Judgment to avoid every thing that tD^t a_ 
light or triviaL Thofe, who look into Homer, arcV 
priCeil to find his Baltets fliU rifing one abore anofl 
and improving in Honour, to the Conclufion di\ 
Iliad. Milton'% Fight of Angels is wtought up % 
the iame Beauty. It is ufhered in with fuch S^ 
of Wrath as are fuitable to Omnipotence i 
The Fiffl Engagement is carried on under a Copij 
Fire, occafion'd by the Flights of innumerable I 
ing; Darts and Arrows, which are difcharged I 
eitlier Hofl. The fecond Onfet is flill more terri 
as it ix filled with thofi: artificial Thunders, which ^ 
to make the Viflory doubtful, and produce a kinfl 
Conilcmation, even in the Good Angels. This is fol- 
lowed by the tearing up of Mountains and Promon- 
tories J till, in the lad place, the Mefliah comes forth 
in tlie fulnefs of Majelly and Terrour. The Pomp of 
hiK Appearance, amidd the Roarings of his Thunders, 
the Flalhes of his Lightnings, and the Noife of his 
Chariot Wheels, is defctibed with the utmoil Flights 
of Human Imagination. 

There is nothing in the firft and lad Days Engage- 
ment, which does not appear natural and agreeable 
enough to the Ideas moll Readers would conceive of 
a Fight between two Armies of Angels. 

The Second Day's Engagement is apt to llartle an 
Imaginntion, whicli has not been raifed and qualified 
for fuch a Uefcription, by the reading of the Ancient 
I'oets, and of Homer in particular. It was certainly 
a very bold Thought in our Author, to afcribe the 
lirft ufe of Artillery to the Rebel Angels. But as 
fuch a pernicious Invention may be well fuppofed to 
have proceeded from fuch Authors, fo it entered very 
properly into the Thoughts of that Being, who is all 
along defcribed as afpiring to the Majefly of his 
Maker. Such Engines were the only InRruments be 
could have made ufe of to imitate thofe Thunders, 
that in all Poctty, both Sacred and Prophane, are tepre- 
' ' s the Arms of Ulc Almighty. T\\e \eM\n^ig 
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the HiUs was not altogether fo daring a Thought as 
the fonner. We are, in fonie meafure, prepared for 
fuch an Incident by the Defcription of the Gyanta 
War, which we meet with among the Ancient Poets, 
What flill made this Circumllance the more proper 
for the Poets ufe, is the Opinion of many learned 
Men, ttiat the Fable of the Gyants War, which makes 
fo great a Noife in Antiquitv, [and gave Birth to the 
fublimeft Defcription in HefiixSs Works,] was an Alle- 
gory founded upon this very Tradition of a Fight 
between the good and bad Angels. 

It may, perhaps, be worth whUe to confider with 
what Judgment Milton, in this Narration, has avoided 
every thing that is mean and trivial in the Defcriprions 
of the LaliH and Greek Poets ; and, at the fame time, 

t improved every great Hint which he met with in their 
Worksupon this SubjeiS. Ifomer'm that Paifage.whicli. 
Z^tginus has celebrated foritsSublimenefs, andwhichj 
W>y(/and Ovid have copied after him, tells us, thatfl 
the Gyants threw OJa upon Olympus, and Pelim upon 
Offa. He adds an Epithet to Pelion {ilvoai^vKKov) 
which very much fwells the Idea, by bringing up to 
the Reader's Imagination all the Woods that grew 
upon it There is further a great Beauty in his fing- 
ling out by Name thefe three remarkable Mountains 
fo well known to the Creeks. This lafl is fuch a 
Beauty as the Scene oi Milton's War could not poflibly 

' fitmifh him with. Claiidian in his Fragment upon 
the Gyants War, has given full Scope to that wildnefs 
of Imagination which was natural to him. He tells 
us, Jhat the Gyants tore up whole Iflands by the 

. Roots, and threw them at the Gods. He dcfcribes 
one of them in particular taking up Lemnos in his 
Anns, and whirling it to the Skies, with all Viileafi% 
Shop in the midtl of it. Another tears up Mount Ida, 
Mth the River Enipeus which ran down the fides of 
it ; but the Poet, not content to defcribe him with 
' 'i Mountain upon his Shoulders, tells us that the 
River flowed down his Back, as he held it up in that 
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Porture. It is vifible to every jtidi'c 
that fuch Ideas favour more of Burlefque than of fliftl 
Sublime, They proceed from a Wanlonaefs of Ima- 
gination, and rather divert the Mind than atlonMj-. 
it' Milton \tas taken every thing that is Sublinj- ■-' ' 
thefe feveral Paflages, and compofes out of them 
following great Image. 

rrom thdr Foundations hofning to and fro 
TTiey pluck' d tkefeated Hills with all thdr load, 
Rocks, Wglers, Woods, and by thcjitaggy ti ' 

Up4ifting bore them in thdr Hands:— 

We have the full Majefly of Homer in 
Defcription, improved by tlie Imagination of Claudian, ' 
withouL its Puerilities. 

I need not point out the Defcription of tlie fallen 
Angels, feeing tlie Promontories hanging over thdr 
Heads in fuch a dreadful manner, with the other 
numberlefs Beauties in this Book, which are fo con- 
fpicuous, tliat they cannot efcape the Notice of the 
moll ordinary Reader. 

There are mdeed fo many wonderful flroaks of 
Poetry in this Book, and fuch a variety of Sublime 
Ideas, that it would have been irapoflible to have 
given them a place within the bounds of this Paper. 
Befides that, I find it in a great meafure done to my 
Hand, at the end of my Lord Hafcommoti's Effay on 
Tranllated Poetry. I (hall refer my Reader thither 
for forae of the Mafter-Stroaks in the Sixth Book of 
Paradifi Loft, tho' at the fame time there are many 
others which that noble Author has not taken notice of. 
Milton, notivithlUnding the Sublime Genius he was 
Mailer of, has in this Book drawn to his Afliflaiice all 
the helps he could meet with among the Ancient 
Poets. The Sword of Michael, which makes fo gre 
an havock among the bad Angels, was given him, j 
ate told, out of the Armocy of God. 

But the Sword 

Cy Micha.el/rom the Armory of God 
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Wasgh'n him Umper'd/o, that neither keen 
ITorfolid might rtfift t/uU edge : it met 
TTu Sword of Satan with Jleep force to finite 

Defcending, and in }ialf cut Jlieere, 

This Paffage is a Copy of that in Virgil, wherein 
the Poet teils us, that the Sword of Aineas, which waa 
given him by a Deily, broke into pieces the Sword of 
Turftus, which came from a Mortal Forge : As the 
Mjral in this place is Divine, fo by the way we may 
obferve, that the bellowing on a Man who is favour'd 
by Heaven fuch an Allegorical Weapon, is very con- 
formable to the old Eaflem way of Thinking. Not 
only Homer has made ufe of it, but we find 'Oa^JewiJh 
Hero in the Book of Maccabees, who had fought the 
Battels of the chofen People with fo much Glory and 
Succefs, receiving in his Dream a Sword from the 
hand of the Prophet y«-i;»y \^Jeremiah'\. The folli 
ing Paffage, wherein Satan is defcribed as wounded 
by the Sword of Michael, is in imitation of Homer. 
The girding Sword with di/cotttinuous wound 
Pafid through him, but tH Ethereal fiibjlance elofed 
Not long diviftble, andfi-om thegq/h 
AJireavi of NeRarous humour iffuii^ 
Sanguin, fuch as celeflial Spirits may 
And all his Armour Jlain'd- 

Homer tells us in the fame manner, that upon 
Diomedes wOunding the Gods, there flow'd from the 
Wound an Ichor, or pure kind of Blood, which was 
not bred from Mortal Viands ; and that tho' the Fain 
was exquifilely great, the Wound foon elofed up and 
healed in thofe Beings who are veiled with Immor- 
tality. 

I queflion not but Milton in his Defcription of his 
furious Moloch flying from the Battel, and bellowing 
with the Wound he had received, had his Eye M^onMars 
in the Hiad, who upon his being wounded, is repre- 
fenled as retiring out of the fK^t, a.n& ■n«ik\o.'{, ^ax 
Outcry ioudfir than that o£ a -wVoVe N-tm-j ^V'Wi. 
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tlie contending Annies, and lifts up his Voice in fuch 
a manner, that it is heard diflinclly amidfl all the 
Shouts and Confufioa of the Fight, yuptler at the 
fiitne time Thunders over their Heads; while A^ft/jw 
raifes fuch a Tempeil, that the whole Field of Battel, 
and all the tops of the Mountains fhake about them, 
The Poet tells us, that Pluto himfelf, whofe Habita- 
tion was in the very Center of the Earth, was fo 
a[/]&ighted at the fliock, that he leapt from his Tlirone. 
Homer afterwards defcribes Vulcan as pouring down 
a Storm of Fire upon the River Xanthus, aad Minerva 
as throwing a Rock at Mars ; who, he tells us, covered 
feven Acres in his FaU. J 

As Homer has introduced into his Battel of the J 
Gods eve:y thing that is great and terrible in Nature, \ 
Milton has filled his Fight of Good and Bad Angels 
with all the like Circumtlances of Horrour. The 
Shout of Armiea, the Rattling of Brazen Chariots, the 
Hurting of Rocks and Mountains, the Earthquake, 
the Fire, the Thunder, are nil of them employed to 
lift up the Reader's Imagination, and give him a fuit- 
able Idea of fo great an Aflion. With what Art has 
the Poet reprefented the whole Body of ihe Earth 
trembling, even before it was created. J 

All Heaven refuunded, and had Earth been then I 

All Earth had to Us Center ^wok 

In how fublime and jufl. a manner does he after- 
wards defcribe the whole Heaven fliakiiig under thc- 
WheelsoftheMefTiah'sChariot, with that Exception to 
the Throne of God? 

Under fits burning Wlieels 

77ieJliad/aJl%m:pyxit3.nJ}, " 

All but the Throne itfelfof God- 

Notwithllanding tlie Mefliah appears doathed witllj 
fo much Tetrour and Majelly, the Poet has ilil^ 
found means to make his Readers conceive an Idew 
of bim, beyond what he himfelf was able to defcribe. i 



Yet half his fira^h he put not forth, hit cAecit 
Jlis thunder in mid voiIey,/or he wttant 
Not to diftroj, but root than out of Heavett. 

In 2 word, Mi2ta>is Genius which was fo great in 
it felf, and fo flrengthened by all the helps of Learn- 
ing, appears in this Book every way Equal to his 
Sobje6t[s], which was the moft Sublime that could enter 
into the Thoughts of a PoeL As he knew all the 
Alts <rf affefling the Mind, had he not givoi [he knew 
it was neceSaiy to give] it certain reding places and 
Opportunities of recovering it felf from time to time : 
He has [thereftKe] with great Addre& interfperfed 
feveial Speeches, Refle^bons, SiouTitudes, and the 
like ReUe& to diveriifie his Narration, and eafe the 
Attrition of his [the] Reader, that he might come Erelh 
to his great AfticHi, and by foch a Contrail of Ideas, 
have a m<we live^ taAe oi the nobler parts of his 
Dcfciiption. 



As he knew aD the Arts trf affecting the Mind, he 
has given it certain refUng places and Oppommities 
of lecorering it felf from tiroe to time : feveral Speeches, 
Reflections, Similitudes, and the like Relie& being 
mtafpcTfed, to diversifie his Narration, acd eafe dt« 
attenticKt tS his Reader. 
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Vi Ids exordia primis 

Onmia, &- ipfe tenet Muitdi coneraierit orbiL_ 
Turn durare folum, &' difdudere Nereapoito. 
Cesperit, <2w rerum paullaHm funiere formas^ ' ,Y'ag, J 
{He fiittg the fecret Seeds of Natures Frame y 
How Seat, and Earth, and Air, and ailive Flame. 
Fell thrd the mighty Void, and in their Fall 
Were blindly gathet'd in this goodly Ball. 
The tender Soil then Jtiff'ning iy degrees 
Shut from ike bounded Earth the bounding Seas. 
Then Earth and Ocean various Forms difclofe, 
And a new Sun to the new World arofe. Dry Jen.} 
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^NGINUS has obferved, that there may 1 
' le a Loftinefs in Sentiments, where there [ 
i no PalTion, and brings Inflances out of 

1 1 AncientAuthorstofupport this his Opinion. 

'i'hc Pathetick, as that great Critick ob- 

fervcs, may animate and inflame the Subhme, but is,^ 
not dienlial to it. Accordingly, as he further remark^ 
we very often find that thofe, who excell moll ii 
■'(Urring up the Paflions, very often want the Talent ofl 
'Writing in the Great and Sublime manner ; and fo on" 
the contrary. Milton has ihewn himfelf a Mafler in 
both thefe ways of Writing. The Seventh Book, 
'which we are now entering upon, is an InHance of 
lliat Sublime, which is not mi\t and work'd up with 
Padion. The Author appears in a kind of compofed 
imd fedate Majelly; and tho' Ihe Sentiments do 
lUOt give fo great [an] Emotion as thofe in the 
former Book, they abound with as magnificent Ideas " 
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The Sixth BboV; like a troubled Ocean, 
Cireatneb fifConfufion; the Seventh affects 
Imaginaliclh.like the Ocean in a Calm, and fill) 

Mind of'th;' Reader without producbg in it, 
thing Uh'e'Tumult or Agitation. 

The- "Gi;! tick abovementioned, among tiie 
whicti Jie'laj^ down for fucceeding in the Sul 
way.of Writing, propofcs to his Reader, that he H 
imitaff the moft celebrated Authors who have _ 
before him, and have been engaged in \Vorks of the 
fane nature ; as in particular that if he writes on a 
•.foJticalSubjedl, he ihoiild confider hovt Homer 
: '.have fpoken on fuch an Occafion. By this i 
."■•cJne great Genius often catches the Flame 
•■-.another, and writes in his Spirit, without co] 
*■ fervilely after him. There are a thoufand E" 
Paffages in Vii'gil, which have been lighted 

Milton, though his own natural Strength of 
was capable of fumiOiing out a perfedt Wo 
doubtlefs very much raifed and ennobled his C( 
tions, by fuch an Imitation as that which 
recommende(i. 

In this Book, which gives us an Account of the 
Days Works, the Poet received but very few Aflift- 
ances from Heathen Writers, who were Strangers to 
the Wonders of Creation. But as there are many 
Glorious Stroaks of Poetry upon this Subjedl in Holy 
Writ, the Author has numberlefs AUufions to ihem 
through the whole Courfe of this Book. The great 
Critick, I have before mentioned, tho' an Heathen, 
has taken notice of the Sublime manner in which the 
Law-giver of the jFcws\\3S defcrlbed the Creation in 
the (irll Chapter of Geiiefis ; and there are many other 
Paflages in Scripture, which rife up to the fame 
Majefly, where this Subjeiil is toucht upon. MUtm 
has ihewn his Judgment A'ery remarkably, in makmg 
ufe of fuch of thefe as were proper for his Poem, ""■" 
in duly qualifying thofe high Strains of Eallern Pol 
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which were fuittd to Readers whofe Imaginations were 
fet to an liigher pitch than thofe of colder CUmates. 

Adatiis Speech to the Angel, wherein he delires an 
Account of what had paffed within the Regions of 
Nature before his [the] Creation, is very great and 
folemn. The following Lines, in which he tells him that 
the Day is not too far fpent for him to enter upon fuch 
a Subjei^l, are exquifite in their kind. 

And the Great light of day yet wants to run 
Much of his racethroi^hJfeep,fufpms in Heav' 
Heldby thy voice, thy potent voice he hears. 
And longer will delay to hear thee tell 

His Generation, &c. 

The Angel's encouraging our firfl Pareiit[s] in amodei 
purfuitafter Knowledge, with the Caufeswhich heaflign: 
'for the Creation of the World, are very jufl and beauti- 
ful.' The MeiTiah, by whom, as we are told in Scrip- 
ture, the Heavens were raade.goes [comes*] forth in the 
Powerof his Father, futrouoded with an Hoft of Angels, 
ajid cloathed with fuch a Majefly as becomes his entering 
• upon a Work, which, according to our Conceptions, 
looks like [appears] the utmoft exertion of Omnipo- 
ttence. What a beautiful Defcription has our Author 
iiaiied upon that Hint in one of the Prophets. And 
\bthsld there came four Chariots out front between two- 
Mountains, and the Mountains were Mountains ofBrafsL 
About his Chariot numbertefs wcrepotir'd 
Cherub and Seraph, Potentates and Thrones, 
And virtues, winged Spirits, and Chariots wing'd, 
Front the Armoury of God, where fland of eld 
Myriads between two brazen mountains lod^d 
Againji a foletnn day, hamefl at hand; 
CeUflial £guipage; and now came forth 
^ontaneous,for within themfpirit liv^d 
Attendant on their lord: Heav'n open'd wide 
Her ei'Cr-during Gates, Harmonious found 

Oftgeldin Hinges moving 

I have before taken notice of tliefe Chariots 
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God, and cf thefe Gales of Heaven, and ftiall here 
only add, that Hanur gives us the fcime Idea of the 
laCIcr as opening of themfelves, the' he afterwards 
takes off from it, by telling us, that the Hours firil of 
all removed thofe prodigious heaps of Clouds which 
lay as a Barrier before them. 

I do not know any thing in the whole Poem more 
Sublime ihan the Defcription which follows, where the 
Mcfliah is reprefented at the head of his Angels, as 
looking down into the Chaos, calming its Confufion, 
riding mto the midft of it, and drawing the lirll Out- 
line of the Creation. 

On Hea^nly ground they Jlood, and from i 
Thef viea'd the vajl immeafurable Abyfi 
Outragiout as a Sta, dark, wajlejitl, wild. 
Up from the bottom turtid by furious winL 
A ndfurgittg waves, as Mountains to affault 
/ftav'n's height, and with the Center mix tht 

Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou Deep, feare, 
Said then th' Omnific word, your Difcord end, 

Norflaid, but on the wings of Cherubim 
Up-lifted, in Paternal Glory rode 
Farinto Chaos, aiid the WBrld unborn; 
For Chaos fuardhls voice: him all his train 
Folhw'd in bright 'Proceffion to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of his might. 
Thenflaid the fervid wheels, and in his hand 
Jle took the golden Compaffes, prepared 
Jn Gods eternal Store, to circumfcribe 
This Univerfe, and all created things : 
One fool he Cenfer'd, and the other tym'd, 
Sound through the %<aflprofundity obfcurt, 
Andfaid, thus far extend, thus far thy bounds. 
This be thyjufl Circumference, O World. 
The Thought of the Golden Compaffes is conceiv'd 
altogether in Homer's Spirit, and is a very noble Inci- 
dent ill this wonderful Defcription, Homer, wlien he 
fpeaks of the Gods, afcribes to them feveral Anns — "" 
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Inftruments with the fame greatnefs of Imaginatii 
Let the Reader on3y perufe the Defcription of Mimrvd\ 
j^gif, or Buckler, in the Fifth Book, with her Spear, 
which could [would] overturn whole Sijuadrons, and her 
Helmet, that was fufEcient to cover an Army, drawn 
out of an hundred Cities : The Golden Corapaffes, in 
the ahove-raentioned PalTage appear a very natural 
Infljument in the Hand of him, whom Plato fomewhere 
calls the Divine Geometrician. As Poetry delights in 
cloathing abftrafted Ideas in Allegories and fenfible 
Images, we find a magnificent Defcription of the 
Creation form'd after the fame manner in one of the 
Prophets, wherein he defcribes the Almighty Architedl 
as meafuring the Waters in the hollow of his Hand, 
meting out the Heavens with his Span, comprehending 
the Dutl of the Earth in a Meafure, weighing the 
Mountains in Scales, and tlie Hills in a Ballance, 
Another of them defcribing tlie Supreme Being in 
this great Work of Creation, reprefents him as laying 
the Foundations of tJie Earth, and Hretching a Line 
upon it And in another place as garnilhiog the 
Heavens, flretching out the North over the empty 
place, and hanging the Earth upon notlnng. Thi* 
lall noble Thought Milton has exprefs'd in the fc 
lowing Verfe : 

And Earth felf-balanid on her Center hung. 

The Beauties of Defcription in this Book lie fo 
thick, that it is impoflible to enumerate them in this 
Paper. The Poet has employed on them the whole 
Energy of our Tongue. The feveral great Scenes of 
the Creation rife up to view one after another, in 
fuch a manner that the Reader feems prefent at this 
wonderful Work, and to affifl among the Quires [Choirs] 
of Angels, who are the Speflators of it. How glorious 
is the Conclufion of the (iril Day. * 

T/iui was thefirjl day Rv'n and Mom. 

Nor pajl uncelebrated, nor unfung 

By the CelejUal Quires, when Orknt light 
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Exhaling frjl from Darkuefs they beheld; 
Birth-day of Hemi'n and Earth; with joy and J7iotd 
27u hollow univerfal Orb theyfiWd. 
We have the ikme elevation of Thought in the third 
Day ; when the Mountains were brought forth, 
the Deep was made. 

Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Mmergent, and their broad bare backs up Jteave 
Into the Clouds, their taps afcend the Sfy. 
So high as heav'd the tumid hills, fo low 
Down funk a hollow bottom broad and deep. 

Capacious bed of Waters 

We have alfo the rifmg of the whole vegetable 
World defcribed in this Day's Work, which is filled 
with all the Graces that other Poets have laviJhed 
their Defcri prions of the Spring, and leads 
Reader's Imagination into a Theatre equally fd 
prizing and beautiful. 

The feveral Glories of the Heav'ns make th( 
appearance op the Fourth Day. 

Firfl in his Eafl the glorious lamp was fe, 
Regera of day, and all tN Horizon round 
Invefied with bright rays, jocond to run 
His Longitude through Heai/ns high rode: the Grt 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danced 
Shedding fweet influence: lefs bright the moon. 
But oppofde in leveltdWeJl wasfel. 
His Mirror, with full face borrowing Iter light 
. ^rom him. for atlier light ^u needed none 
In that afpeii, andfiill that diflance keeps 
Till night ; then in ike Eafl her turn Jief/iina 
HeooMd OH Heai^ns great Axle, and her reign 
With thoufand leffer lights dividual holds. 
With tlioufand thoufatid Jtars, that then appeat'd 

Spangling the Ilcmifplure 

One would wonder how the Poet could be fo co^ 
in his Defcription of the Six Days Works, as t 
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comprehend them within the bounds of an Epifode, 
and at the fame time fo particular, as to give us a 
lively Idea of them. This is ilill more remarkable in 
his Account of the Fifth and Sixtii Day[s], ia which he 
has drawn out to our view the whole Animal Creation, 
from the Eeptil to the Behemoth, As the Lion and 
the Leviathan are two of the noblefl Produflioos tn 
this World of living Creatures, the Reader will find a 
mod exquilite Spirit of Poetry, in the Account which 
our Author gives us of Ihera. The Sixth Day con- 
cludes with the Formation of Man, upon which the 
Angel takes occafJon, as he did after the Battel in 
Heaven, to remind Adam of his Obedience, which 
was flie principal Defign of this his Vifit. 

The Poet afterwards reprcfents the Mefliah return- 
ing into Heaven, and taking a Survey of his great 
Work. There is fomething inexpreffibly Sublime f " 
this Part of the Poem, where the Author defcribi 
that great Period of Time, fill'd with fo many Glori-' 
ous Circumdances ; when the Heavens and the Earth 
were finifhed; when the MeiTiah afcended up ii 
Triumph through the EverlaHing Gates ; when h( 
look'd down with pleafure upon his new Creation 
when every Part of Nature feemed to rejoice 
Exiftence ; when the Morning Stars fang together, ai 
all the Sons of God fhouted for Joy. 

So £i/n and Morn aKompUJJid the Sixth day : 
Yet not till the Creator from his Work 
Utfifting, thf unwearied, up retitm'd, 
Vp to the Heav'n of ffeav'its his high abode, 
TTtence to behold this fiew created world 
7X' addition of his empire; how itfhew'd 
In profpeli from his throne, how good, how fair 
A^fiiiering his great Idea. Up he rode 
Follev/d with acclamation and the Sound 
Symphonioui often Ihouf and harps tf tat tun' d 
Aagelic Harmonies : the earth, the air 
Sefoundid, {thou rememhcr'fl/for thou heard'fl) 
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TTie Heavens and all tlu Conjlellaiions ntt^. 
The Planets in their Station lijl'ning flood. 
While tlu bright pomf afcendtd jubilant. 
Open, ye everlajling gates, they fang. 
Open, ye ffeai/ns, your living doors, lei in 
The great Creator from his work returtid 
MagnifiarU, his fix days work, a World. 

I cannot conclude this Book upon the CreatioBj 
without mentioning a Poem which has lately appeared 
under that Title. The Work was undertaken with fo 
good an Intention, and is executed with fo great a 
Mallery, that it deferves to be looked upon as one 
of the mod ufeful and noble Produftions in our 
Etiglijk Verfe. The Reader cannot but be pleafed to 
find the Depths of Philofophy enlivened with all the 
Charms of Poetry, and to fee fo great a Strength of 
Reafon, amidil fo beautiful a Redundancy of [the] Ima- 
gination, The Author has (hewn us that Defign in 
all the Works of Nature, which neceffarily leads us to 
the Knowledge of its firfl Caufe. In fhort, he has 
illuflrated, by numberlefs and inconteflable Inftances, 
that Divine Wifdom, which the Son of Sirach has fo 
nobly afcribed to the Supreme Being in his Forma- 
tion of the World, when he teDs us, that He created 
her, and Jaw her, and numbered her, and poured her out 
upon all his Works.f 

_ t In Ihe 3dverllKnir;nts imaiGdialclr iind<.-r thli paragraph in Ove Origioul 
o»™g. Lalcly Publish'd, 

Creatian. A Phnn-uinlil^nl Pn'm. DciaOTIAmtliiE ibe Ejrislence and 
>. BirStf Richard BEckniQr=,Kat.,M.D, 
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Sanfliiis Ms animal, mimiifque mpadus altte 
Deerat adhuc, et quod dommari in catera posset 

Natus homo ejl Ov. Me^ 

{A Creature of a more exalted kind 

Was wanting yet, and then was Man def'gn'd; 

Confeious of Thought, of more capacious Breafl, 

For Empire form' d, and fit to rule Ike refl. Dryden, | 
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■ME Accounts wliich Raphael gives of the 
1 [iattel of Angels, and the Creation of the 
World, have in them thofe Qualifications 
which the Criticks judge requifite to an 
l^iifyde. They are nearly related to the 
jirinciijal Action, and have a jull Connexion with the 
Fable. 

The Eighth Book opens with a beautiful Defcription 
of the Impreflion which this Difcourfe of the Arch- 
angel made on our firft Parent. Adam afterwards, by 
a very natural Curiofity, enquires concerning the 
Motions of thofe Celeflial Bodies which make the 
moil glorious Appearance among the fix Days Works. 
The Poet here, with a great deal of Art, reprefents 
Bve fts withdrawing from this part of their Converfalion 
to Amufements that feem more fuitable to her Sex. 
He well knew, that the Epifode in this Book, which is 
filled with Adam's Account of his Paflion and Efleem 
Ibr Eve, would have been improper for her hearing, 
and has therefore devifed very jufl and beautiful 
Reafons far her Retiring. 

Safpake our Sire, and by his Countetuxrue feem'^i 
Entrii^ on fludious thoughts abflrufe: whiih'S.yz \ 
FtrcHving where fhe fat retired in fight, 
JVHh hwlincfs Majeflick from her Seat 



And Gran that wan whofaw to wijh /i , _ . 
Rgfe, and went forth among lier fruits andfiowA 
To vifit how they prof per' d, dud and bloom. 
Her Nurf^y: they at /ler earning Jprung, 
And touehl by fur fair tendance gladliergrew. 
Yet went file not, as not wilhfuch difcourfe 
Delighted, or not capable Iter ear 
Of what was high : Such pkaf are flu referv'd 
Adam relating, Jhefole Auditrefs; 
Her Husband the relater file preferr'd 
Before the Angel, and of him to ask 
Chafe rather :. he, flie knew, would intermix 
Grateful digreffions, andfolve high difpule 
With conjugal Careffes .- from his Zip 
Nat words alone pleafed lur. O w/ien meet » 
Such pairs in Lave, and mutual honour Joir/dt ^ 

The Angel's retuming a doubtful Anfwer to Adam's 
Enquiries, was not only proper for the Mora! Reafon 
wliich the Poet affigns, but becaufe it would have 
been highly abfurd to have given the SaniSion of an 
Archangel to any particular Syflem of Phiiofophy. 
The chief Points in the Ptolemaic and Copernican 
liypothefis are defcribed with great Concifenefs and 
Perfpicuity, and at the fame time dreffed in verypleaf- 
ing and Poetical Images. 

Adam, to detain the Angel, enters aftenvards upon 
his own Hiftory, and relates to him the Circumilances 
in which he found himfelf upon his Creation ; as alfo 
his Converfation with his Maker, and his firll Meeting 
with Eve. There is no part of the Poem more apt to 
raife the attention of the Reader, tlian this Difcourfe 
of our great Anceflor; as nothing can be more fur- 
prizing and delightful to us, than to hear the Senti- 
ments that arofe in the firfl, Man while he was yet new 
and freth from the hands of his Creator. The Poet 
has interwoven every thing which is delivered upon 
this Subject in Holy Writ with to ma.'cvv beautiXui 
Imaginations of his own, that nothing caTi\ie — "-a^* 






more jiul and natural tban this wliole Epifode, 

our Author knew this Subjedl could not but be agrei 

able to his Reader, he would not throw it into thi 

relation of the fix Days Works, but referved it for 

diflindt Epifode, that he might have an opportunity 

of expatiating upon it more at large. Before I enter 

on this part of the Poem, I cannot but take notice of 

twb fhining PalTages in the Dialogue between A^ara 

and the Angel. The firll is tliat wherein our Anceflor 

gives an Account of the Pleafure he look in converfing 

with him, which contains a very noble Moral. 

For while I fit -with thee, IJeem in Heaven, 

And jweetir thy difieurfe is to my ear 

JJum fruits of Falm-iree pleafanttjl to thirjl 

And hutiger both, from labour, at ike hour 

Of fweet ri^a/l; they fatiate, and foon fill, 

2hd pUafant, but thy words ■with Grace divine 

Imbu'd, bring to their fweetnefs nofatiety. 

The other I (hall mention is that in which th( 

Angel gives a reafon why he (Iiould be glad to heal 

tiie Stoiy Adam was about to relate. 

Far I that day was abfent, as befell, 

Sound on a Voyage wicoutk and obfcure. 

Far on excurfton towards the Gates of Hell; 

Squar'd in full Lepon {fueh command we had) 

To fee thai none thence iffued forth a Spy, 

Or enemy, while God was in his work, 

I^fl he ineenfl atfuch eruption bold, 

l^efiruilion with Creation might have mix'd. 

There is no quellion but our Poet drew the Im: _ 

in what follows from that in Fi>^*/'s Sixth Book, where 

j£neas and tlie Siby! fland before the Adamantine 

Gates which are there defcrib'd as fliui upon the place 

of Torments, and liilen to the Groans, the clank of 

Chains, and the noife of Iron Whips that were heard 

'n thofe Regions of Pain and Sorrow. 

Fafl we found, fiflfliut 

The difmal gates, and barricadoedflrong ] 
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Btit long ^er our approaching JuarJ tfifJU, 
N^fe, other than the found ef Dana ^ /" 
Torment, and hud lament, and furious n 
Adam then proceeds to give an Account ( 
Condition and Sentiments immediately a 
lion. How agreeably does he reprefent the podure 
in which he found himfelf, the beautiful Landfkip that 
furrounded him, and the gladnefs of Heart which g rCTf' ^ '1 
up in him on that occalion. ^^^^^ 

As new waied from faundefl fleef 

Soft on thefiawry herb I found me laid 

In babny fweat, wkieh with his beami the Sum 

Soon dried, and on the reeking moiflure fed. 

Stn^ht ton^rd Jfeav'n my wandering eyes f tum'd. 

Andgaz'd a while the ample Sky, 'till raiid 

By fuiek inflinihve motion up Ifprung 

As thithervmrd eHdmvouriiig, anduprighi 

Stood OH my feet; about me round Ifaw 

Hill, Dale, andfkady woods and fmmy plains. 

And liquid lapfe of murmuring flreams ; by tlufA 

Creatures thai liifd, and mo^H, and wili^d, orj^ 

Birds on the branches warbling ; all things fmit'm 

With fragrance, atid with Joy my heart o^rfio^ 

Adam is afterwards defcribed as furpriz'd at his own 

Exillence, and takii^ a Survey of himfelf, and of alt 

the Works of Nature. He likewife is reprefeoted as 

difcovering by the Light of Reafon, that he and eveiy 

thing about him mufl have been the effedi of fome 

Being infinitely good and powerful, and that this Being 

had a Right to his Worlhip and Ador ' — - - 

addrefs to the Sun, and to thofe parts of the Cieati| 

which made the nioft diftinguiflied Figure, :' 

natural and amuiing to the Imaginatton. 

. Thou Sun, f aid I, fair Zighf, 

Andlhou enliglil'ned eartli,fo frefk and gay. 



Ye Hilis and Dales, ye Sivers, Woods and Plains, 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures tell, 
Tdlif you faw, how ca^ie / thus, how herei 



is &^J 
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His next Sentiment, when upon his firft going to Sleep 
he fancies himfelf loiing his Esiftence, and falhng 
avvay into nothing, can never be fufficiently admired. 
His Dream, in which he ftilL preferves the Confciouf- 
nefe of his Ejciflence, together with his removal into 
tiifi Garden which was prepared for liis Reception, are 
alfo Circumllances finely imaginedj and grounded upon 
-what is delivered in Sacred Story. 

Thefe and the hke wonderful Incidents, in this Part 
of the Work, have in them all the Beauties of Novelty, 
at the fame time that they have all the Graces of Na- 
ture. They are fuch as none but a great Genius could 
have thought of, though, upon the perufal of them, 
they feem to rife of themlelves from the Subject of 
which he treats. In a Word, though diey are natural 
they are not obvious, which is the true Chaiafter of 
■all fine Writing. 

ITie rmprelEon which the Interdiflion of the Tree 
:'of Life left in die Mind of our firaTarent, is defcribed 
with great Strength and Judgment, as the Image of 
,.the feveral Beafls and Birds pafiing in review before 
him is very beautiful and hvely. 

Each Bird and Beajl iehold 

Approaching two and two, ihefe cowring lino 

WUh blandijliment ; each bird Jloop" d on his Wing. 

I nam'd them as they pafi'd 

Adam, in the next place, defcribes a Conference 
which he held with his Maker upon the Subjedl of Soli- 
tude. The Poet here reprefents the Supreme Being, 
IS making an Eflay of his own Work, and putting to 
|he tryal that reafoning Faculty, with which he had 
endued his Creature. Admn urges, in this divine Col- 

)uy, the Impoffibility of his being happy, tho' he 

s the Inhabitant of Paradife, and Lord of the wholej 
^eation, without die Converfation and Society of fotaq 
rational Creature, who fliould partake thofe BlelTingi 

" "i him. This Dialogue, which is fupported chieflm 
by ihe Beauty of the Thoughts, without other Poetics^ 
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Ornaments, is as fine a part as any in the whl 
Poem : The more the Reader examines the juflnefi 
and delicacy of its Sentiments, the more he will find 
himfelf pleafed with iL The Poet has wonderfully 
prcferved the Charaifter of Majefly and Condefcention 
in the Creator, and at the fame time that of Humility 
and Adoration in the Creature, as particularly in thofe 
beautifiil Lines, 

Thus I prefumptuous ; and the Vifwn hright. 
As with afmile more brig/ilned, thus r^ly'd. 

I with leave of Jpeech implor'd 

And humble deprecation lAus reply'd. 
Let not my Words offend thee, Heav'nly power. 
My maker, be propitious while t fpeak &c. 
Adam then proceeds to give an account ofjL 
fecond Sleep, and of the Dream in which he beheld tfiff 
Formation o^Eve. The new Paflion that was awakened 
in him at the fight of her is touched very finely. 
Under his forming hands a Creature grew. 
Manlike, hit different Sex ; fo lovely fair. 
That what fern' d fair in all^ ike World feem\ 
Mean, or in her fumm'd vf'in her contaift'd. 
And in Iter looks ; which from that time infuid 
Sweetnefs info my heart, jinfelt before. 
And into all things from her air in/pir'd 

Thefpirit of Love and amorous delight. 

Adam's Diflrefs upon lofmg fight of this beautifiil 
phantom, with his Exclamations of Joy and Gratitude 
At the Difcovery of a real Creature, who refembled 
the Apparition which had been prefented to him in 
Ms Dream ; the Approaches he makes to her, and his 
manner of Courtfhip, are all laid together in a mofl 
SKqmfite Propriety of Sentiments. 

Tbo' this part of the Poem is work'd up with great 
Warmth 'and Spirit, the Love, which is defcribed in it, 
ia every way fuitable to a State of Innocence. If the 
*'""Jer compares the Defcription which Adam here 
^Api his leading Eve to the Nuptial Bower, 
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that which Mr. Drydm has made on the fame Occa- 1 
Con in a Scene of his Fall of Man, he «ill be fenfible 
of the great Care which Milton took to avoid all 
Thoughts on fo delicate a Subjefl, that might be 
offenfive to Religion or Good-manners. The Senti- 
ments are chafle, but not cold, and convey to the 
Mind Ideas of the moll, tranfporting Paffion, and of 
the greatefl. Purity. What a noble Mixture of Rapture 
and Innocence has the Author joined together, in the f 
Reflei5Hon which Adain makes on the Pleafures c 
Love, compared to thofe of Senfe. 

TJtaJ have I told thee all my State, and brought 
My Story to the Sum of earthly blifs 
Which I enjoy, and mvjl confefs to find 
In all things elfe delight indeed, hutfuch 
As u^d or not, works in the mind no change. 
Nor vehement 4ffire • thefe delicacies 
S mean of tafle, fight, fmell, herbs, fmiis and fiowers.X 
Walks, and the melody of Birds ; but here 
Far otherwife, tranfportal I behold, 
Thinfforted touch ; here fiaffion firjl I fdt. 
Commotion firar^e, in all enjoyments elfe 
Superiour and unmoved, here only w&^ 
Agctinjlfhe Charm of beauties powerfull glance. 
Or nature faifd in me, and left fome part 
Not proof enough fuch obje^ tofuflain. 
Or from myfidefubduiling, took perhaps 
More than enough ; at leafl on her beflow'd 
Too much of ornament, in outward fliew 
Elaborate, of inward lefs exail. 

When I approach 

Her lavdinefs, fa ahfolute fhefeems 
A.nd in Jierfelf compleat, fo well to know 
Her own, thai wltaffhe wills to do or fay, 
£eems wifcfl, virtumtfefi, difcreetefl, hefl : 
All higher knowledge in her prefence falls 
Degraded: Wifdom in difiourfc with Iter 
LS/cs difcounienanifd, and like folly fliews; 
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Authority and rcafon on her wait^ 
As one intended firjt^ not after made 
Occafionally ; and to confummate all, 
Greiitnefs of mind and noblenefs their Seat 
Jiiiild in her loveliejt^ and create an awe 
sH'ont hery as a ^mrd Angelick pla(^ d, 

Tlicfc Sentiments of Love, in our firfl Parent, gave 
the Angel fueli an Infiglit into Humane Nature, that he 
feemsnpprchenfivcurthe Evils which might befall the 
Speries in general, as well as Adam in particular, from 
the I'lxeers of this PalVion. He therefore fortifies him 
ngainil it hv timely Avhnonitions ; which very artfully 
ptvpaiv the Mind of the Reader for the Occurrences 
of tl\e t\e\t Hook, where the Weaknefs of which Adam 
l\etv gives fuch vlillant vlilcoveries, brings about that 
liUal Mvoi\t which is the Subject of the Poem. His 
l>ilr\Mi\iv\ which foUo\>-s the gentle Rebuke he re- ^ 
w\vM fwnn the A^v^^K lhe>\*s that his Love, however 
viv^lont \\ mi^ht ;\p|H?;\r» was lliU founded in Reafon, 
rtUvl v\M\t*o^\\oudy uv>t imprv>|^r for ParaJifo. 

/'"v^"; A^/ l'.^- cv«*>-vx*^ ^'Tfui ^S*.^yrs nUx^ s:rizi leTie 
^ iVroror^vV firs; VTrj^rinvk' «:'ri»oj;hk' Tc^ sn Inteioa 
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The SPECTATOR. 



In te omnis domus incUnata remmbit. 

{On ihte ths Fortunes of our Houfs depend^ 
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' ive look into the three great HeroicJ 
I'oems which have appeai'd in the Woi"ld,,J 
we may obferve that they are built upoal 
very flight Foundations. Honitr lived 
near 300 Years after the Trojan War, and, 
as the Writing of Hidory was not then in ufe among 
tiie Grieks, we may very wetl fuppofe, that the Tradi- 
tion of Achilks and Ulyff(s had brought down but 
very few Particulars to his Knowledge, tho' there is 
no queftion but he has wrought into his two Poems 
fiich of their remarkable Adventures as were Hill 
talked of among his Contemporaries. 

The Story of j^w^iw, on which (7)^7 founded his 
Poem, was likewife very bare of Circumflances, and 
by that means afforded him an Opportunity of em- 
bellifljing it witli Fiction, and giving a full Range to 
his own Invention. We find, however, that he has 
interwoven, in the courfe of his Fable, the principal 
Particulars, which were generally believed among it 
Hemans, of jEneas his Voyage and Settiement i 
Italy. 

The Reader may find an Abridgment of the wholiJ 
Stoiy, as col]eii5led out of the Aneient HiftorianJ 
and as it was received among the Romatis, in Dienjf 
jfttf Salicamaffeus. 

Since none of the Criticks have confidered Virgii 
Fable, with relation to this Hitlory oi .-Eneas, it i 
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not, perhaps, be amlfs to examine it in this Light,' 
far as regards my prefent Purpofe. Whoever 1( 
into the Abridgment abovementioned, will find 
the Chara£ler of yEfieas is filled with Piety to 
Gods, and a fuperilitious Obfervation of Prodij 
Oracles, and Predidiions. Vir^ has not only 
ferved this Chara6ler in the Perfon of ^neas, but 
given a place in his Poem to thofe particular Prop 
cies which he found recorded of him in Hillory and 
Tradition. The Poet took the matters of Fadl _as 
they came down to him, and circumllanced them after 
his own manner, to make them appear the more 
natural, agreeable or furprifing. I believe very many 
Readers have been (hocked at that ludicrous Pro- 
phecy, which one of the Harpya pronounces to the 
Trojans in the Third Book, namely, that before they 
had built their Intended City, they fliould be reduced 
by Hunger to eat their very Tables. But, when they 
heard that this was one of the Circumflances that had 
been tranfmitted to the Romatis in the Hirtory of 
jiEneas, they will think the Poet did very well in 
taking notice of it The Hiflorian abovementioned, 
acquaints us that a Prophetefs had foretold jSneas, that 
he Ihould take his Voyage Weftward, till his Com- 
panions (hould eat their Tables, and that accordingly, 
upon his landing in Italy, as they were eating their Flefh 
upon Cakes of Bread, for want of other Conveniences, 
they afterwards fed on the Cakes themfelves, upon 
which oneof the Company faid merrily, 'We are eating 
our Tables.' They immediately took the Hint, iays 
the Hiftorian, and concluded the Prophecy to be ful- 
filled. As Virgil did not think it proper to omit fo 
material a Particular in the Hillory of ^neas, it may 
be worth while to conlider with how much Judgment 
he has qualified it, and taken off every thing that 
might have appeared improper for a Paffage in an 
Heroic Poem. The Prophetefs who foretells it is an 
lungry ^,rr/iy, as the Perfon w\\o dilcovets iV\a-^(j\ias 
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Hens dhm menfas confumimus inqiiit lul'tus I 

Such an Obrervation, which is beautiful in th« 
mouth of a Boy, would have been ridiculous froi 
other of the Company, I am apt to think that thV^ 
changing of the Trojan Fleet into Water-Nymphs, 
which is the mofl violent Machine of the whole Eneid, 
and has given Offence to feveral Critics, may be ac- 
counted for the fame way, Virgil himfelf, before he 
begins that Relation, premifes that what he was going 
to tell appeared incredible, hut that it was juftified by 
Tradition, What further confirms me that this change 
of the Fleet was a celebrated Circumflance in the 
Hiftory of y£nais, is, that Ovid has given a place lo 
the fame Mdamorphofis in his account of the Heatheu 
Mythology, 

None of the Criticks, I have met with, having con- 
lidered the Fable of the ^neid in this Light, and taken 
notice how the Tradition, on which it was founded, 
authorizes thofe Farts in it which appear the moll, 
Exceptionable ; I hope the Lengtli of this Refieifliofc 
wiU not make it unacceptable to the curious Part cm 
my Readers. I 

The Hiflory, which was the Bafisof AIiltotC% Poem, 
is Hill Ihorter than either that of the liiad or Mntid. 
The Poet has likewife taken care to infert every Cir- 
cumdance of it in the Body of his Fable. The Ninth 
Book, which we are here to confider, is raifed upon 
that brief Account in Scripture, wherein we are told 
that the Serpent was more fubtile than any Bead of 
the Field, that he tempted the Woman to eat of the 
Forbidden Fruit, that (he was overcome by this 
Temptation, and that Adam followed her Example. 
Rom thefe few Particulars Milton has formed one of 
the mofl Entertaining Fables that Invention 
produced. He has difpofed of thefe feveral Circi 
flances among to many beautiful and natural Fiflii 
of bis own, that his whole Story looks only like a C( 
meat upon facred Writ, ni ralter feem^ \a "ct *. 
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Kpitome. I have infilled the longer on this 
fiilctaiion, as I look upon the Difpofi: ' * " 

vanrc of the Table to be the Principal Beauty 
Ninth Bfjolc, whirli has more Stirry in it, and b 
of IncitJcnU, than any other in the whole Poem. 
Salttn'* travcrfing the Globe, and (lill keeping within 
the Shadow of the Night, as- fearing to be difcovered 
by the Angel of the Sun, who had before detected bim, 
is one of thofc beautiful Imaginations [with] which 

tile] introduces this his fecond Series of Adventures, 
laving examined ihc Nature of every Creature, and 
found out one which was the moil proper for his Pur- 

tiofc, he again returns to Paradife ; and, to avoid 
!)ifajvcry, finks by Night with a River that ran under 
the Garden, and rifcs up again through a Fountain 
that ilTucd from it by the Tree of Lite. The Poet, 
who, OM wc have before taken notice, fpeaks as little 
its polfiblc in liis own Perfon, and, after the example 
of Nomrr, fills every Part of his Work with Manners 
and Charadtcrs, introduces a Soliloquy of this In- 
fernal Agent, who was thus reftlels in the Deflrm5lion 
of Man, He is then defcrib'd as gliding through 
the Garden under the refemblance of a Mifl, in 
order to find out that Creature in which he defign'd 
to tempt our firft Parents. This Defcription ' 
fomething in it very Poetical and Surprizing. 

So faying, through tach thkket Dank or Dry 
Like a l/aek Mtfl, low creeping, he held on 
//is Midnight Scarcity -where foonejt lu mighlfittd' 
The Serpent: him faji Jteeping foon he found ' 

/« Labyrinth of many a round f elf -roll' d^ 
Hit head the midfl, welljlot'd withfubile wiles. 

The Author afterwards gives us a Defcriptit, 

the Morning, which is wonderfully fuitable to a Divine 
Poem, and peculiar to that firft Seafon of Nature ; 
he reprefents the Earth before it was c\irft, as a great 
"* *"' fereathing out its Incenfe from all parts, 
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fending up a pleafant Savour to the Nodrils of it» I 
Creator J to which he adds a noble Idea oi Adam 
and £ve, as offering their Morning Worfiiip, and 
filling up the univerTal Confort of Prajfe and Adora.tion. 

Now •what as /acred light began to da-urn 

In Eden on the humid floivtrs, tJiat breathed 

Their morning incenfe, when all things thai breath 

F^ont th' EarlJCs great Altar fend up jUent praife 

To the Creatour, and his noflrilsjill 

With grateful fmell, forth came the human pair 

4ndjoyn'd their vocal imrjhip to the Choir 

Of Creatures wanting voice ■ 

The Difpute which follows between our two firfl 
Parents is reprefented with great Art : It arifes [pro- 
ceeds] from a difference of Judgment, not of Pafftoa, 
and is managed with Reafon, not with Heat; it is fuch 
a Difpute as we may fuppofe might have happened in 
J'Oradife, had Man continued Happy and Innocent. 
There is a great Delicacy in the Moralities which aru 
interfperfed in Adam's Difcourfe, and which the 
ordinary Reader cannot but take notice of. 
force of Love which the Father of Mankind fo Snel] 
defcribes in the Eighth Book, and which I Liferted 
my lafl Saturdays Paper, fliews it felf here in many 
beautiful Inflances : As in thofe fond Regards he calls 
towards Eve at her parting from him. 

Her kng -with ardent look his eyepurfued 

Delighted but defiring more her flay. 

Oft he to her his charge of guick return 

Sepeated,flie to htm as oft engaged 

To be return' d by noon amid the Bffwre. 

In his impatience and amufement during 
Ablence. 

Adam the tnkile 

Waitifig defirous her return, liad tvave 
* Of choicefl flowers a Gar/and to adorn 

Her Triifes, and her rural labours crcnon. 
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As Reaptrs oft are wont their Harvejl Queen, 
Great Joy he promifed to his thoughts ^ and new 
Solace in her ret urn ^ fo long delay d) 

Hut j)articularly in that paffionate Speech, where 
feeing her irrecoverably loft, he refolves to perifti with 
her, rather than to live without her. 

•Some curfedfi'aud 



Or enemy hath begtaVd thee, yet unknown, 
Afid me with thee hath ruin'd\ for with t/iee 
Certain my refolution is to die \ 
How can 1 live without thee, how forego 
Thy fweet converfe and love fo dearly joined, 
Uh live ajiiain in thefe wild woods forlorn ? 
Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another rib afford, yet lofs of thee 
Jl ould never from my heart; no, no, /feel 
l^e link of nature draw me: Flefh ofFlefky 
Jione (^f my bone thou art, and from thy State 
Aline nei'erfhall be parted Blifs or Woe. 

The beginning of this Speech, and the Preparation 
to it, are animuteil with the fame Spirit as the Con- 
chU\on, which I have here quoted 

The feveral ^Yiles which are put in Pradlice by the 
Tempter, when he found £ve feparated from her 
Huiilxjind, the many pleafmg Images of Nature, which 
are intermixt in this j>art of the Story, with its gradual 
and regular Frogrefs to the fatal Cataftrophe, are fo 
very remarkable* that it would be fuperfluous to point 
out their feveral [refpec'tivej Beauties. 

I hsive avoidevl mentioning any partictiLir SimrH- 
tudesj in my Kentarks on this great Work, becaufe I 
have ^iven a general account o^^ them in. my Paper on 
the Kuil Book. 'n:iere is one* however, in this part 
v^' the Toem which 1 ihall here quote, as it is not only 
very beauutiiU but the cloieil of any in tae whole 
l\>em ; I mean that where the Serpent is delcrib'd as 
fiMH^g forw^iol ift ^ his Ptxde> ammaxssi ^^^ ^ci& cs^ 



Spirit, arid conducing Eve to her Deftruflion, whilflS 
Adam was at too great 2 diftance from her, to give hcg 
his Afliflance. Thefe feveral Particulars are all c 
them wrought into the follomng Simlhtude. 

Hope elevates, and Joy 

Brig/iten's his Creft, as when a wand' ring fire 
Compafl qfunfhious vapour, which the night 
Condenfes, and the cold invirom round, 
Kindled through agitation to aflame, 
{Which oft, they fay, fome evitjpirit attends) 
Hovering and blading with delufive light. 
Mi/leads tli amas'd Night-wanderer from his way 
Tb boggs and mires, and oft through pond or pool. 
There fwallow'd up and lojl, from fuecour far : 
That fecret Intoxication of Pleafure, with all thofe^ 
tranfient flufhings of Guilt and Joy which the Poet 
reprefents in our firft Parents upon their eating the for- 
bidden Fruit, to thofe flaggings of Spirit, damps of 
Sorrow and mutual Accufations which fucceed it, are q 
conceiv'd with a wonderful Imagination, and defcribefl 
in very natural Sentiments. 

When Dido in the Fourth jEneid yielded to thad 
latal Temptation which ruin'd her, Virgil tells us, thq 
Earth trembled, the Heavens were filled with flafhcM 
of Lightning, and the Nymphs howl'd upon the Moun«i 
tain Tops. Milton, in the fame Poetical Spirit, has 
defcrib'd all Nature as difturbed upon Eve's eatiaj' 
the forbidden Fruit. 

iSo faying, her rafJi hand in evil hour 
I^rth reaching to the Fruit, Jhe plucked, fhe eat: 
Earth felt the wound, and nature from her Seat 
Sighing through all her works gofefigtis of Woe 

T^ai all was tofl 

Upon Adam's falling into the fame Guilt, the whom 
Creation appears a fecond time in Convulfions. 

Hefcrvprd not to eat 

Againfl his better knowledge ; not decdi^d. 
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The SPECTATOR. 

^Rtddere pcrfona fcii convmierUia aiique. 
{He knows what bcjl befits each charailer.} 



Tmpcret a lathrymis I Viig.] 

{ Who can relate fuck Woes without a Tear 1} 
Saturday, April 19. 1712. 

|HE Tenth Book of Faradife Loft has a 
Hi greater variety of Perfons in it than any 
I othec in the whole Poem. The Author 
[ upon the winding up of his Adtion intro- 
:es all ihofe who had any Concern in 
it, and (hews with great Beauty the influence which it 
had upon each of them. It is like the lad k&. of a 
well written Tragedy, in which all who had a part in 
it are generally drawn up before the Audience, and re- 
prefented under thofe Circumftances in which the de- 
termination of the Aftion places them. 

I (hall therefore confider this Book under four 
Heads, in relation to the Celellial, the Infernal, the 
Human, and the Imaginary Perfons, who have their 
refpeftive Parts allotted in it. 

To hegin with the Celellial Perfons : The Guardian 
Angels (^ Faradife 3.Tt defcribed as returning to Heaven 
upon the Fall of Man, in order to approve their Vigilance ; 
their Arrival, their manner of Reception, with the Sor- 
row which appeared in themfelves, and in thofe Spirits 
who are faid to Rejoice at the Converfion of a Sinner, 
are very finely laid together in the following Lines. 
Up into Heav'nfrom Faradife in hafte 
72' angeliek guards afcended, mute and fad 
For man, for of his ftate by this they knew 
Much wond'ring how ihefubtle Fiend hadfleln 

f This moOo W3S changed ip second edilion tot »1« one WWwt'«t 







we uiifeat. Soon as ih' unwelcome nacs 
earth arriv'd at Heaven Gale, dijpkaid 
All uiere who heard, dim fadnefs did notfpare 
That time Cekjlial vifages, yet ttdxt 
Withfiiy, violated not their bltfi. 
About the new-arriv'd, in multitudes 
TV ^tliereal peopk ran, to hear attd knmo 
How all befell: They to-m'rds the throne fupreame 
Accountable made Itajle to make appear 
With rigliieous plea, their utmejl vigilance. 
And eafily approved ; when t/ie mojl High 
Eternal father from his fecret cloud, 
Amidjl in thunder utter'd thus his voice. 

The fame Divine Perfon who in the foregoing pare 
of this Poem interceded for our firft Parents before^ 
their Fall, overthrew the rebel Angels, and created the 
World, is now reprefented as defcending to Paradife, 
and pronouncing Sentence upon the three Offenders. 
The cool of the Evening, being a Circumllance with 
which Holy Writ introduces this great Scene, it is 
Poetically defcribed by our Author, who has alfo kept 
leligiouily to the form of Words, in which the three 
fcveral Sentences were paJTed upon Adam, Eve, and 
the Serpent. He has rather chofen to negleiJt the 
numeroulhefs of his Vetfe, than to deviate from thofe 
Speeches which are recorded on this great occafion, 
"Hie Guilt and Confufion of our firil Parents Handing 
mJted belbre their Judge, is touch'd with great Beauty. 
Upon the Arrival of Sin and Death into the Works of 
the Creation, the Almighty is again introduced as 
peaking to his Angels that furrounded him. ~~ 

See with what heat iliefe Dogs of Hell advance 

To wafie and havock yonder world, which J 

So fair and good created, &c. 

The following Paffage is formed upon that g 
Image in Holy Writ which compares the Voice of 4 
Enumerable Hofl of Angels, uttering Hallelujahs, 1 
the Voice of mighty Thunderings, or of man) '" 
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atioual Change which they are fuppofed to fuffer,-a 
Jiiilauces of this kind. The Beauty of the Dii5tion is 
veiy remarkable in this whole Epifode, as I have 
obferved in the Sixth Paper of thefe my Remarks 
the great Judgment wit!i which it was contrived. 

The Parts of Adam and Ev(, or the Humane 
Perfons, come next under our Con fi deration. MUtotis 
Art is no where more (liewn than in his conduifting 
the parts of thefe our firft Parents. The Repre- 
fentation he gives of them, without falfifjing the Story, 
is wonderfully contrived to influence the Reader with 
Pity and CompalVion towards them. Tho' Adam in- 
volves the whole Species in Mifery, his Crime proceeds 
from a Weaknefs which every Man is indin'd to 
pardon and commiferate, as it feems rather the fraiity 
of Humane Nature, than of the Perfon who oflended. 
Every one is apt to escufe a Fault which he himfeif 
might have fallen into. It was the Excefs of Love for 
Eve that mined Adam and his Pofterity. I need not 
add, that the Author is juftified in this particular by 
many of the Fathers, and the mofl Orthodox Writers. 
Milton has by this means filled a. great part of his 
Poem with that kind of Writing which the Prateh 
Criticks call the Taider, and which is in a particular 
manner engaging to all forts of Readers. 

Adam and Ex^e, in the Book we are now confider- 
ing, are likewife draivn with fuch Sentiments as do 
not only intereft the Reader in their Afflii!:1ions, but 
raife in him the moll melting Paflions of Humanity 
and Commiferation. When Adam fees the feveraJ 
Changes in Nature produced about him, he appears 
in a diforderof Mind fuitable to one who had forfeited 
both his Innocence and his Happinefs. He is 61Ied 
with Horror, Remorfe, Defpair ; in the anguifh of his 
Heart be expodulales with his Creator fotgiring [hav- 
ing given] hun an tmasked Exillence. 

Did I rtquefl thee. Maker. fri>ni my Clay 
J^ 0wa^ mt Man, did Ifoiicit tlue 
.^/m darjtfu/s W frvm}tt me, or here flact 



In this ddiiious Garden i as my will 
Comurfd not to my being, 'twere but rigM 
And equal to reduce me to my ditfl, 
jye/irous to refign, and render back 

All J received 

He immediately after recovers from his Prefump- 
tion, owns his Doom to be juft, and begs that the 
Death which is threaten'd him may be inflifled on him. 

Why delays 

His hand to execute what his decree 
Fioia on this day t IVhy do /overlive, 
iVAy am I mocUd with Death, and lengt/ien'd out 
To Dmthltf Spain 9 how gladly would I meet 
Mortality my Sentence, atid be earth , 
In/enjible, how glad would lay me down 
As in my mothers lap ? there JliouM Lrejl 
And fieep fecure ; his dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder in my ears, no fear of worfe 
To me and to my pff'fpring, would torment me 

With cruel expe6lation. 

Tlus whole Speech is full of the like Emotion, and I 
varied with all thofe Sentiments which we may fuppofe 
natural to a Mind fo broken and didurb'd. I mufl 
not omit that generous Concern which our firft Father 
Ihows in it for his PoUerity, and which is fo proper to 
affefl the Reader. 

Hide me from tfieface 

Of God, whom to behold was then my height 
OfHappinefs : yet -well, if here would end 
l%e mifery, I defend d it, and. would bear 
Myowndefn-aings; but this will not ferve; 
Au that I eat, or drink, orjhall beget, 
Is propagated Curfe. O voice onee heard 
Delightfully, encreafe owrf multiply, 
Ntrw Death to hear I — 



—In me all 



Pofterity flands citrfl : Fair Patrimony 
That I mvjl leave you. Sons; wtrt I nbU 
2b wa^e it all my fetf^anA feaw jiou nont ', 



So difinherited hmv wouid you bkfs 
Me now your curfe ! Ah, why fltould all Mm^ 
Fsf one Mans fault thus guiltUfs be eondemn'd 
l/suiltlefs I But from me wliat can proceed 

But all corrupt 

Who can afterwards behold the Father of Mankind 
extended upon the Earth, uttering his Midnight Com- 
plaints, bewailing his Exiftence, and wifhing for Deat^ 
without fympathizing with him in his Diftrefs ? " 

Thus Adam to himfelf lamented loud 
Through the flUl night, not now, as ere manfdl 
Whotefome and cool and mild, but with black Air 1 
Accompanied, with damps and dreadful gloom 
Which to his evil Confcience reprefmted 
All things with double terrour : on the Ground 
Outfiretch'd he lay, on the cold ground, and oft 
Curs'd his Creation, Death as oft aaus'd 

Of tardy execution. 

The Part of Eve in this Book is no lefs pafTionat^, 

and apt to fway the Reader in her Favour. She is 

reprefented with great Tendemefs as approaching 

. Adam, but is fpum'd from him with a Spirit of 

Upbraiding and Indignation conformable to the 

Nature of Man, whofe Paliions had now gained the 

Dominion over him. The following Paffage, wherein 

(he is defcribed as renewing her Addrefles to him, 

with the whole Speech that follows it, have fomething 

in them cxquifitely moving and pathetick, 

Ht added not, and from Her tum'd: but Eve 

Not fo repiil/i, with tears that cea^d not flowing 

And treffes all diforder'd, at his Feet 

Fell humble, and embracing them, befought 

His peace, and thus proceeding in her plaint. 

Forfake me not thus Adam, witnefs Headn 
What lovefincere and revrcnct in my heart 
I bear thet, and unweeiing have offotded. 
Unhappily deceiv'd; thy Suppliant 
I beg, and clafp thy knees ; bereave me not, 
. Whereon Hive, thy gentle looks, thy aid. 
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7%y couttfil in this utierHwJl dijlrefs, 
Myoniyfirm^handjlay: Ferkmqfthee 
Whither Jh^l I betake me, where Juhfijl t 
While y^ toe livefcarce onefiort hour perha^, 
Between us two let there be pia<e, &c, 

Adam'% Reconcilement to her is worked up in the 
fame Spirit of Tendemefs. £fe afterwards propotes 
to her Hufband, in the Elindnefs of her Defpair, that 
to prevent their Guilt from defcending upon Poilerity 
they fliould refolve to live Childiefs ; or, if that could 
not be done, that they Ihould feek their own Deaths 
by violent Methods. As tljofe Sentiments naturally 
engage the Reader to regard the Mother of Mankind 
with more than ordinary Comraiferation, they tikewife 
contain a very fine Moral The Refolution of dying 
to end our Miferies does not fliew fuch a degree t^ 
Magnanimity as a Refolution to bear them, and fub-, 
mit to the Difpenfations of Providence. Our Author 
has therefore, with great Delicacy, reprelented £ve as 
entertaining this Though tj and Aiiam as difap- 
proving it 

We are, in the lad place, to confider the Imaginary 
Perfons, or Sin and Death, who aift a large part in this 
Book. Such beautiful extended Allegories are cer- 
tainly fome of the finefl Compofitions of Genius; 
but, as I have before obferved, are not agreeable to 
the Nature of an Heroic Poem. Thisof A« and Z'nz/'A 
is very exquifite in its kind, if not confidered as a 
Part of fuch a Work. The Truths contained in it are 
fo clear and open that I fliaU not lofe time in explain- 
ing them, but Ihall only obferve, that a Reader who 
knows the ilrength of the Englijh Tongue will be 
amazed to think how the Poet could find fuch apt 
Words and Phrafes to defcribe the A6lion[s] of thde 
^hofe] two imaginary Perfons, and particularly in that 
Part where Death is exhibited as forming a Bridge over 
the Chaos : a Work luitable to the Genius of Milton. 

Since the Subject I am upon gives me an Oppor- 
tunity of (peaking more at large of luch Shadowy ant' 
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imaginary Perfons as may be introduced inlo Hei 
Poems, I ihall beg leave to explain my felf on [in] a Mat- 
ter which is curious in its kind, and which none of the 
Criticks have treated of. It is certain Homer and 
Virgil are full of imaginary Perfons, who are very 
heautifu! in Poetry when they are juft (hown, without 
heing engaged in any Series of Aflion. Homer in- 
deed reprefents Sleep as a Perfon, and afcribes a fhort 
Part to him in bis Iliad; hut we mull confider that 
tho' we now regard fuch a Perfon as entirely Shadowy 
and imfubHantial, the Heathens made Statues of him, 
placed him in their Temples, and looked upon him as 
a real Deity. When Homer makes ufe of other fuch 
Allegorical Perfons it is only in ihort Expreflions, 
which convey an ordinary Thought to the Mind in the 
mofl pleafmg manner, and may rather be looked upon 
as Poetical Phrafes than allegorical Defcriptions. 
Inilead of telling us that Men naturally fly when they 
are terrified, he introduces the Perfons of Flight and 
Fear, who he tells us are infeparable Companions. 
Inilead of faying that the Time was come when 
Apollo ought to have received his Recompence, he 
telts us that the Hours brought him his Reward. In- 
ilead of defcribing the Effefls which Minerva's -^^s 
produced in Battell, he tells us that the Brims of it 
were encompaffed by Terrour, Rout, Difiord, Fury, 
Purfuit, Maffacre and Death. In the fame Figure of 
fpeaking he reprefents ViSlory as following Diomeda ; 
Difiord as the Mother of Funerals and Mourning, 
Vaius as dreffed by the Graces, Bcllona as wearing 
Terrour and Conllemation like a Garment. I might 
give feveral other Indances out oi Homer, as well as a 
great many out of Virgil. Milton has likewife very 
often made ufe of the feme way of fpeaking, as where 
he tells us that Vilhry fat on the right hand of the 
Mefliah, when he march'd forth againll the Rebel 
Angefe ; that at the riling of the Sun the Hours un- 
"baifd the Gates of Light; that Difcord was the 
Daughter of Sin. Of the fame naWce aie 'Cciofc^>-- 
prelUoDS wiere defcribing the tng^tvs oS fct ■&\^tai: 
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gale, he adds, Siltnce was fUafed\ and upon the 
Meiiiah's bidding Peace to the Chaos^ Canfufiim heard 
his voice. I might add innumerable other* Inflances 
of om Poef s writing in this beautifid Figure. It 
is plain that thefe I have mentioned, in which 
Peifons of an imaginary Nature are introduced, 
are fuch fhort Allegories as are not deligned to 
be taken in the hteral Senfe, but only to convey 
particular Circumflances to the Reader after an 
unufual and entertaining Manner. But when fuch 
Perfons are introduced as principal A<5lors, and en- 
gaged in a Series of Adventures, they take too much 
upon them, and are by no means proper for an Heroic 
Poem, which ought to appear credible in its principal 
Parts. I cannot forbear therefore thinking that Sin 
and Death are as improper Agents in a Work of this 
Nature, as Strength and Violence \Neceffity\ in one of 
the Tragedies of Efchylus^ who reprefented thofe two 
Perfons nailing down Prometheus to a Rock, for which 
he has been jullly cenfured by the greatefl Criticks. I 
do not know any imaginary Perfon made ufe of in a 
more Sublime manner of thinking than that in one of 
the Prophets, who defcribing God as defcending from 
Heaven, and vifiting the Sins of Mankind, adds that 
dreadful CirCumflance ; Before him went the Feflilence, 
It is certain this imaginary Perfon might have been . 
defcribed in all her purple Spots. The Fever might 
have march'd before her. Fain might have flood at her 
right Hand, Fhrenzy on her left, and Death in her 
Rear. She might have been introduced as gliding 
down, from the Tail of a Comet, or darted upon the 
Earth in a Flafh of Lightning: She might have 
tainted the Atmofphere with her Breath; the very 
glaring of her Eyes might have fcattered Infedlion. 
But I believe every Reader will think that in fuch 
Sublime Writings die mentioning of her as it is done 
in Scripture has fomething in it more jufl, as well as 
great, than all that the moft. fa.Tidl\x\ "5o^\. <:javiS.Wa:^^ 
bellowed upon her in the Bidands ol\C\^\tc\.^'&ca5c^^^ 



rJivMK CCCLXj^H 
Till "rrPT'iTnrM 

Crudtlis ubique J^^^H 

LuEhis, ubiquepavor, ^plurima Mortis Imago. "ffl^^W 
{All Parts refmindiinth Tumults, Plaints, and Fears, 
And grifly Death in Juttdry Shapes appears. . 

Dryden, } 



Saturday, April 2&. 171: 



B/ZTO^has (hewn a wonderful Art in de- 
1 fcribing that variety of Pafiions which arife 
; in our firft Parents upon the breach of the 
I Commandment that had been given them. 
We fee them gradually paiTmg from the 
triumph of tJieir Guilt thro' Reraorfe, Shame, Defpair, 
Contrition, Prayer, and Hope, to a perfetS and com- 
pleat Repentance. At the end of the Tenth Book 
they are reprefented as proRrating themfelves upon 
the Ground, and watering the Earth with their Tears : 
To which the Poet joins this beautiful Circumftance^ 
that they offer'd up their Penitential Prayers on the 
very place where their Judge appeared to them H ' " ^ 
he pronounced their Sentence. 

They forth;.'.. : . ■ ■ 

Repairing, where he ;. 
Sefore him reverent, . .■ 
Humbly their faults J ai 
Wiztring the Gro ' 
[There is a E 
Sophoda, wher 
Eyes, indead t 
Battlements (w1 
nient for oui " 
conduiSlcd t 
Life ia 
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Infancy, and where he fhould then have died, had the 
Will of his Parents been executed.] 

As the Author never fails to give a Poetical turn to 
his Sentiments, he defcribes in the beginning of this 
Book the Acceptance which thefe their Prayers met 
with, in a (hort Allegory forni'd upon that beautiful 
*■ ~ge in Holy Writ, jin^ onoiAer Angd came and 
flood at the Altar, /laving a ^oiden Cmfer; and there 
given unto him muck incenfe, that hejliould offer it witi 
the prayers of aU Saints upon the Golden Altar, which 
was before the throne: And the fmoak of the incenftx 
viAiek came with the Prayirs of the Saints, afcended Up* 
iefore God. 

— To HeaiPn their prayers 

Flew up, nor mifs'd the way, iy envious winds 
Blown vagabond grfruflraie ; in they pafi'd 
JXmentiottlefs throi^h Heavenly doors, then clad 
With incenfe, where the Gulden Altar fumed. 
By their great interceffor, came infig/U 

Before the Falliet's throne 

We have the fame Thought expreffed a fecond time 
1 the Intcrceffion of the Mefliah, which is conceived 
in very Emphatick Sentiments and Expreffions. 

Among the Poetical parts of Scripture which Milton 
has fo finely wrought into this part of his Narration, I 
mud not omit that wherein Esekiel fpeaklng of the 
Angels who appeared to him in a Vifion, adds that 
nay one had four faces, and that their whole bodies^ 
and their backs, and their hands, and tlieir wings 
/uli of eyes round about. 

The Cohort bright 

Of watchful Cherubim; four faces each 
Had, like a double Janus, all their fhape 

Spangled with eyes 

The aflembling of all the Angels of Heaven to hear" 
W>e Solemn Decree paffed upon Man is reprefented in 
**iy lively Ideas. The Almighly is here defcrib'd as 
femcnibriDg Mercy in the midft of Judgnient, and 
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coniman<Iing MUhael to deliver his Meffage in t 
mildeft terms, leafl, the Spirit of Man, which was. a 
ready broken with the Senfe of his Guilt and Mift ' 
(hould fail before him, 

Ya kajl thtyfmnt 

At the fad Senimee rigoroujly ar^ii. 

For I behold tJum foftned and with tears 

Bewailing their excefs, all terror hide. 

The Conference of Adam and £ve is fuU of moving 
Sentiments. Upon tlieir going Abroad after the 
melancholy Night wliich they had paffed together, 
they difcover the Lion and the Eagle purfuing each 
of them their Prey towards the Eaflern GateS of JPara- 
dife. There is a double Beauty in this Incident, r!ot 
only as it prefents great and jull Omens which are 
always agreeable in Poetry; but as it expreffes that 
Enmity which was now produced in the Animal Crea- 
tion. The Poet, to (hew the like changes in Nature, 
as well as to grace his Fable with a noble Prodigy, re- 
prefents thS Sun in an EcUpfe. This particular Inci- 
dent has hkewife a fine effedl upon the Imagination of 
the Reader, in regard to what follows : For, at the fame 
time that tlie Sun is under an Eclipfe, a bright Cloud 
defcenda in the Wellem quarter of the Heavens, filled 
with an Hoft of Angels, and more luminous than the 
Sun it felf. The whole Theatre of Nature is darkned, 
that this glorious Machine may appear in all its lufk^i 
and magnificence. 

Why in the Eajl 

Darknefs ere day's mid-courfe, and morning Ug, 

More orient in that Weflern cloud that draws 

O'er the blue firmament a radiaitt whits. 

And flow dejiends, with fomethwg ?teaifnlyfraugXt 
He err'd not; for by this the Heai^nly bands 

Down from a Shy of Jafper lighted now 

In Paradifi, and on a Hill made halt; 

A glorious apparition 

/ need not ohfeive how properly this Author, i 
slivajs fuits his Paris to the Aftors wbomVevi 



duces, has employed Michael in the Expulfion of oi 
firil Parents from Paradife. The Arch-angel on this 
occaCon neither appears in his proper Shape, nor in 
that familiar manner with which Raphael the fociable 
Spirit entertained the Father of Mankind before 
Fall. His Perfon, his Port and Behaviour, are 
able to a Spirit of the higheft Rank, and exquifil 
defcrib'd in the following Paffage. 

TK Archangel /oon drew nigk 

Not in kisjhape Cdejlial; but as man 
Clad to meet man ; over his lucid arms 
A military veji of purple ^flow'd 
Livelier than Melibsan, or the grain 
CffSarrsL, worn by Kings and Heroes old 
In time of truce; Ins had dipt the Wooff: 
Hisflarry helm, unbuckled, fhea^d him prime 
In Manhood where Youth ended j by Ms fide 
As in a gliflring Zodiack hung the Sword, • 
Satan'j dire dread, and in his hand the Spear. 
Adam bow'd low ; he kingly from hisflate 
- ftteliaed twt, but his coming thus declared. 

JSv/s Complaint upon hearing that the was to t 
removed from the Garden of Paradife is wonderfully 
beautiful-' The Sentiments are not only proper to the 
Subjeft, but have fomething in them particularly foft 

and womaniih. 

Mufl I then leave thee, Paradife ? thus leave 
Thee, native Soil, thefe happy walks andjhades. 
Fit haunt of Gods ? Where J had hoped tofpemf.^ 
Quiet though fad the refpUe of that day 
That mufl be mortal to us both. Ofton^n 
That never will in other Climate grow. 
My early vifitation, and my lafl 
At Even, which I bred up with tender hand 
From thefirfi opening bud, and gave you namet. 
Who rww Jhall rear you to the Sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th' ambrofial fot4nl 1 1 
Thee/a/lly, Nuptial bowre, by me adoriid ' 
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lyifA what to fight or fnuU was fweet ; from, ti 
Howjhall I part, and whither -wander down 
Itito a lower world, to this objeure 
And wild, howjitall we breath in other air 
Lefspure, accujlonid to immortal fruits f 

Adam's Speech abounds with Thoughts which are 
equally moving, but of a more Mafculine and elevated 
Turn. Nothing can be conceived more Sublime ajid 
Poetical, than the following PaiTage in it ; "^^ 

7X/j mofi affliOs me, that departing hence 
As from hisfaee If tail be hid, deprived 
His bleffed Counf nance; here I could frequent, I 
With worjhip, place by place where he vouchfafeA 
J'refence divine, and to my Sons relate ; 
On this mbunt he appear'd, under this tree 
Stood vifible, among fkefe Pines his voice 
I heard, here with him at this fountain talk'd; j 
So many grateful Altars I would rear 
Ofgraffte lurf, and pile up every Stone 
Of luflrefrom the brook, in memory. 
Or manwnent to ages, and thereon 
Offer fweetfmellit^ Gums and fruits andflowerA 
In yonder nether world wha-efhall I feek 
His bright appearances, orfootfleps trace f 
For though I fied him angry, yet recalfd 
To life prolong d and promijed race, I iwia 
Gladly behold though but his utmofl Skirls 
Of Glory, and far off his Steps adore. 

The Angel afterwards leads Adam to the highell 
Mount of Paradife, and lays before him a whole He- 
inifphere, as a proper Stage for thofe Vifions which 
were to be reprefented on it. I have before obterved 
'how the Plan of Afillon's Poem is in many Particulars 
greaterthanthatof lhe//M//or>^n«(/. Virgil's Hero, 
in the laft of thefe Poems, is entertained with a fight 
of all thofe who are to defcend from him ; bur tho" 
tliat Epifode is jullly admired as one of the nobleft 



Defigns in the whole ^nmii, every one mufl alii 
that this of Milton is of a much higher Nature. Adm 
Viiion is not confined to any particular Tribe of Mi 
kiad, but extends to the whole Species. ^^ 

In this great Review, which Adam takes of all ha 
Sons and Daughters, the firil Objeifls he is prefented 
with exhibit to him the Story of Cain and Abel, which 
is drawn together with much Clofenefs and Propriet 
of Expreflion. That Curiofity and natural Hoi 
which arifes in Adam at the Sight of the firft d; 
Man is touched with great beauty. 

But have Inow feen death, is Ikis the way 

I mufl return to native dtijl 1 O SiglU 

Of lerrour foul and ugly to behold. 

Horrid to think, how /terrible to fed! 

The fecond Vifion fets before him the Image \ 
Death in a great Variety of Appearances. The Ang^ 
to give him a General Idea of thofe EffefSls, which fi 
Guilt had brought upon his Poflerity, plac 
him a large Hofpital, or Lazar-houfe, fill'd with I 
fens lying under all kinds of Mortal Difeafes. 
finely has the Poet told us that the fick Perfons L 
guifhed under Lingringand Incurable Ditlempera I 
an apt and Judicious ufe of fuch Imaginary Beings^fl 
thofe I mentioned in my lail Saturday's Paper. 

Dire was the tofftng, deep the Groans, Defpair 

Tended flie Sick, bufUfrom Couch to Couch; 

And ova- tliem triumphant Death his dart 

Shook, but dclay'd toflrike, tlwugh oft invoked 

With vows as their chief good and final hope. 



Sight fo deform what Heart of rock could long 
Dry-ey'd beholtl 1 Adam could not, but weft. 
The' not if IVornan born; Compaffien qudl'd 
His befl of Man, and gave him tip to tears. 
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Tlie Difcourfe between the Angel and Aiiam whi 
follows, abounds with noble Morals. 

As there is nothing more delightful in Poetry, than 
a Contrafl and Oppofition of Incidents, the Author, 
after this melancholy profpedt of Death and Sicknefs, 
raifes up a Scene of Mirth, Love and Jollity. The 
fecret Pleafure that deals into Adam's Heart, as he is 
intent upon this Vifion, is imagined with gjeat Deli- 
cacy, I mufl not omit the Defcription of the loofe 
Female troupe, who feduced the Sons of God as they 
are call'd in Scripture. 

For Hull fair female troufe Ihoufaw'fl t/iatfiem'4 

Of Goddeges fo Bliilu:,Jo Smooth, fo Gay, 

Yet empty of all good w/ierein confifls 

Womans domefliik hotiour and chief pra'fe; 

Srtd only and compkaied to the iafle 

Of lufiful appetence, tofing, to dance, 

Tb drefs, and troule the iongue, and roul the Mye. 

2)> thefe thatfober race qf Men, wlwfe Ihes 

Heligioas titled Hum the Sons of God, 

Shall yield tip all their verlue, all their fame 

Ignobly, to the trains and to the fmiles 

Ofthofifair Atlteifh 

The next Vifion is of a quite contrary Nature, and 
filled with the Honours of War. Adarn, at the fight 
of it, melts into Tears, and breaks out in that paf- 
fionate Speech ; 



—O what are thefe 
Deaths minifltrs not Men, who thus deal death 
Jnhumanly la Men, and multiply 



Ten fhoufandfold the Sen of A 

His Brother .- for of whom fueh Maffacre 

Make Utey but of their Breth'ren, men of men \ 

Milton, to keep up an agreeable variety 

Vifions, after having raifed in the Mind of his Reader 

the feveral Ideas of Terror which are conformable to 

thebefciiptionofWar,palTes on to thofe lo iter Images 

of Triumphs and FelXivals, in that Vifion of Lewdi ' 

and Luxury, which ufhers in the Flood, 
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CKinCISM OF BOOK XL I43 

As it IS vifible, that the Poet had his Eye upon OvWs 
account of the univeiial Deluge, the Reader may ob- 
ferve with how much Judgment he has avoided every 
thing that is redundant or puerile in the Latin Poet 
We do not here fee the Wolf fwimming among the 
Sheep, nor any of thofe wanton Imaginations which 
Seneca has found fault with, as unbecoming this great 
Cataflrophe of Nature. K our Poet has imitated that 
Verfe in which Ovid tells us, that there was nothing 
but Sea, and that this Sea had no Shoar to it, he has 
not fet the Thought in fuch a light as to incur the Cen- 
furfe which Criticks have pafTed upon it The latter 
part of that Verfe in Ovid is idle and fuperfluous ; but 
jufl and beautiful in Milton, 

Jamque mare &* tettus nullum dif crimen habebant^ 
Nilnifipontus erat^ deerant quoque littora ponto. Ovid. 

Sea covered Sea, 

Sea without Shoar Milton. 

In Milton the former part of the Defcription does 
not forellall the latter. How much more great and 
folemn on- this occafion is that which follows in our 
Englijh Poet, 

And in their palaces 

Where luxury late reigrid\ Sea Monjlers whelfd 
And StabVd 

than that in Ovidy where we are told, that the Sea 
Calfs lay in thofe places where the Goats were ufed to 
browze ? The Reader may find feveral other Parallel 
Paffages in the Latin and Englijh Defcription of the 
Deluge, wherein our Poet has vifibly the Advantage. 
The Sky's being over-charged with Clouds, the de- 
fcending of the Rains, the rifing of the Seas, and the 
appearance of the Rainbow, are fuch Defcriptions as 
every one mufl take notice of The Circumllance 
relating to Faradife is fo finely imagined and fuitable 
to the Opinions of many learned Authors, that I can- 
not forbear giving it a place in this Paper. 



—Then JJiall this mount 



Of Paradije by might of Waves be mtrved 

Out of las plaee,puJHd by the hortud flood, 

With all his verdure fpoiFd, attd trees a drift 

Down the great river to the op'mng Gulf, 

And there take root an Iflandfalt and bare, 

TTie haunt of Seals and Ores, and Sea-AIews elangf^ 

TlieTranfitionwliich the Poet makes from the Vifion 
of the Deluge, to the Concern it occafioned in Adam, is 
exquifitely graceful, and copied after Virgil, the' the firft 
Thought it introduces is rather in the Spirit of Ovid. 



How didfl thmi grieve, then, Adam, to belwld 
The end of all thy Offfpring, end fo fad. 
Depopulation i thee anotfier fiimd, 
Of tears and Jorrow, afloud thee alfo drown' d. 
And Junk thee as thy Sons : 'till gently reat'd 
By ih' Angel, on thy feet tkoujloodft at lafl. 
Though eomfortlefs, as when a pother mourns 
His Children, all in view dejlrgfd at once. 
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1 have been the more particular in my Quotations 
out of the Eleventh Book of Paradife Lof, becaufe it 
is not generally reckoned among the mod fliimng 
Books of this Poem. For which reafon, the Reader 
might be apt to overlook thofe many Paffages in it, 
which deferve our Admiration. The Eleventh and 
Twelfth are indeed built upon that Angle Circuradance 
of the Removal of our firfl Parents from Paradife \ 
but tho' this is not in it felf fo great a Subjedl as that 
in mod of the foregoing Books, it is extended and 
diverOfied with fo many furpri zing Incidents and pleaf- 
ing Epifodes, that thefe two lall Books can by no means 
be looked upon as unequal Parts of this divine Poem. 
I mud further add, that had not Milton reprefented 
our fird Parents as driven out of Paradife, his Fall ol 
Man would not have been compleat, and confequently 
his Adlion would have been imperfedl. 
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^ILTON, after having reprefented in Vifion 
" tlie Hiilory of Mankind to the Firil great 
!riod of Nature, difpatches the remain- 
% Part of it in Nairadon. He has de- 
' vifed a very handfotne Rcafon for the 
Angel's proceeding with Adam after thii mannei; 
tho' doubtlefs, the true Reafon was the difRcully 
which the, Poet would have found to have (hadowed 
out fo mixt and complicated a Story in vifibte 
Objefls. I could with, however, that the Author had 
done it, whatever Pains it might have cofl. him. To 
give my Opinion freely, I tliink that the exhibiting 
Part of the Hiilory of Mankind in Vifion, and part in 
Narrative, is as if an Hiftory Painter (hould put in 
Colours one half of his Subjeift, and write down the re- 
maining part of it. If MiUori% Poem flags any where, it 
is in this Narration, where in fome places the Author has 
been fo attentive to his Divinity, that he has uegledted 
his Poetry. The Narration, however, rifes very happily 
on feveral Occafions, where the Subjeft is capable of 
Poetical Ornaments, as particularly in the Confufion 
which he defcribes among the Builders of Babd, a 
in his (hort Sketch of the Plagues of Egypt. ~ 
Storm of Hail and Fire, with the Darknefs that 
fpread the Land for three Days, are defcribed \ 
great Strength. The beautiful Paffage, which fc 
israifed.upon noble Hints in Scripture. 
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Tc kd kis Sr\*akr7€^rs JMrt^ iiJzJ cfi 
Humb^ kis ih^c^nt ki'sri^ hUjzIHas Ice 
Jlcrg kirlixd cfz^ /-Lte*, till sm his rage 

Ss\i!iczrs k:M :£'^:T.i .ti>' .c.j-f, bsU lA^m Uis pafs 
As em dry LjJiJ c^ttz'^firx tsx^ Ckryjljl walls ^ 
Az^rJ H tki n\/ cf Mv>fes/> t:jizKJ 
Diriiii 

The ^rr<T'-ZV^~-r is an Alluiioa to the Crocodile, 
which inhabits the J\7.k trom whence Egypt derives 
hex Plentv. This Alluuon is taken from that Sublime 
Pafiage in £:krJb:il Tkus Jastk tke lA*rJ Gad, Mold, I 
am j^ainfl tn^ Pharaoh Ksng ef Egypt, tke great 
Dragtm that l:ifh in thi miSji cf his J^rrers, which hath 
faid^ Afy J^ir^ is mim cnm^ and I haz-e made it for 
my fdf. Milken has given us another very noble and 
Poetical Image in the fame Defcription, which is copied 
ahnoil Word for Word out of the Hillory of Afofes. 
All night hi xcill i^uruu^ hut his at^trtMch 
Darkrufs d^finJs r^tic^trs till mc^miJig watch; 
Then through the ner}- pillar and the cloud 
God looking forth, will trouble all his hoail. 
And craze their Chariot \Mieels : w/tcn by command 
Mofes once more his fvtent Red ejvtends 
Over the Sea; the Sea his Red civys : 
On their Embatelud ranks the zcares return 
And overwhelm their War: 

As the Principal Defign of this Epifode was to give 
Adam an Idea of the Holy Perfon, who was to rein- 
date Human Nature in that Happinefs and Perfection 
from which it had fallen, the Poet confines himfelf to the 
Line of Abraham^ from whence the Mrilah was to De- 
fcend The Angel is defcribed as feeing the Patriarch 
actually travelling towards the Land oiPromife, which 
slices a particular Livelinefetothis part of the Nairatioa 
-^^^ A/m, but thou canjl noi^ ivith what /aitk 



He leaves his Gods, his J^rieiuis, and \/tis'\ native & 

Uri^ChaldKa, paffitignow the Ford 

Th Haran, after him a cumbrous train 

0/ Herds and flocks, and numerous fcrvitude ; 

Xfot wand'ring poor, but trujling all his wealth 

With God, who caird him, in a Land unknown. 

Canaan lie now attains; I fee his tents 

Piteh't about Sechetn, and the neighbouring plain 1 

£y Moreb, there by promife he receives 

Gift to his Progeny of all that Land; 

From Haniath Northward to the Defart South ; 

(Tilings by their names I call, though yet untiam'd.^ 

As Virgirs Vifion in the Sixth jEndd probably gave 
MiUon tlie Hint of this whole Fpifode, the lail Line is 
a Trandation of that Verfe, where Anchifes mentions 
the Names of Places, which they were to bear hereafter. 

H<ec turn nomina erunt, nunc Jimt fine nomim terra. 

The Poet has veryfinelyreprefented the JoyandGlad- 
nefe of Heart, which rifes in i^rfa/n upon his Difcovery of 
the Mefliah. As he fees his Day at a diilance through 
Types and Shadows, he rejoicesin it; but when he finds 
theRedemption ofMan cgrapleated,ajid/lTri7i/i^aga' 
renewed, he breaks forth in Rapture and Tranfpor^' 

goodnefs infinite, goodnefs immenfe ! 

That all this good of evii fhall produce. &c. 

T have hinted, in my Sixth Paper on Milton, that an 
Heroic Poem, according to the Opinion of the beft 
Crilicks, ought to end happily, and leave the Mmd of 
the Reader, after having conduifled it through many 
Doubts and Fears, Sorrows and Difquietudes, in a 
ftate of Tranquillity and Satisfaction. Milton's Fable, 
which had fo many other Qualifications to recommend 
it. was deficient in this Particular. It is here there- 
fi)ie, that the Poet has fliewn a moll exquifite Judg- 
ment as well as the finefl Invention, by finding out a 
Method to fupply this Namral Defedl in his Subject 
Accotding}}- lie leaves the XAveriiv^ qI \^.■^l3Jtffil.^i..■^^! 
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the laft View which he gives us of him, under 
lowed Slate of Mortification and Difappointment.- 
We fee him chewing Alhes, groveHing in the Dufl, 
and loaden with Supernumerary Pains and Torments. 
On the contrary, our two firil Parents are coniforted 
by Dreams and Vifions, cheared with Promifes of Sal- 
vation, and, in a manner, raifed to a greater Happi- 
nefs than that which they had forfeited : In Ihort, Satan 
is reprefented miferable in the height of his "I'riumphS) 
and Adam triumphant in the height of Mifery. 

Milteti^ Poem ends very nobly. The laft Speeches 
of Adam and the Arch-angel are full of Moral and 
Inftmflive Sentiments. The Sleep that fell upon Eve, 
and the effeifls it had in quieting the Diforders of her 
Mind, produces the fame kind of Confolation in the 
Reader, who cannot perufe the laft beautiful Speech 
which is afcrib'd to the Mother of Mankind, wilhoi " 
a fecret Pleafure and Satisfaftioa 

Whence thou returrijl, and whither wenfft, I k\ 
For God is alfo in Sleep, and dreams advife. 
Which he hcUh fent propitious, fome great good 
J^e/aging, fmce with Sorrow and Hearts dijirefi I 
Wearied I fell afleep^ but now lead en ; 
In me is no delay : with thee to go 
Is iojlay here; ■without thee here to flay 
Is to go hence unwilling; thou to nie 
Art all things under Heaven, all places thou 
Who for my wilful crime art baniflid hence. 
This further Confolation yet fecure 
I carry hence ; 'though all by me is hfl 
Such favour, I unworthy, am vouehfafd. 
By me the promif'd Seedfhall all re/lore. 

The following Lines which conclude the Poem riJ 
amoflgloriousblaze of Poetical Images and ExprefTii 

Heliodortis in his /€.lhiopichs acquaints us that the 
Motion of the Gods differs from that of Mortals, as 
the former do not flir their Feet, nor proceed Step by 
Sttp, but Hide o'er the Surface of the Earth by 
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uniform Swimming of the whole Body. The Readei; 
may obferve with how Poetical a Defcription AfiUo^_ 
has attributed Ihe fame kind of Motion to the Angeli 
who were to take Poffeffion of Paradije. 

So Jpaki our Mother Eve, and Adam lieard 
Well phaid, but an/wer'd not; for now too nigh 
72' Arch-angdjlood, and from the other hill 
2b- their fix' djlation, all in bright array 
2Se Cherubim d^cended; on the ground 
Glidifig meteorous, as ev'iiiiig tnijl 
Ri^nfrom a River, o'er the marijh glides. 
And gathers ground fajl at the laborers heel 
Hometvard returning. High in Front advanced. 
The brandiJUd Sword of God before them blas'd 

Fierce as a Cornel 

The Author helped his Invention in the followiiu 

Paflage, by reflefling on the Beliaviour of the AngeJ 

who, in Holy Writ, has the Condufl of Lot and ha 

Family. The Circumflances drawn from that RelatiM 

are very gracefiilly made ufe of on tliia Occaflon. 

Jn either hand the haflmtig Angel caught 

Our ling' ring Parents, and to the. Eaflern gate 

Led them direH ; and doivn the Cliff as faft 

To the fuhjciled plain; then difappcar'd. 

They looking back &c 

The Profpedl [Scene] which our liril Parents are fit? 
prifed with upon theirlooking back on /'ffjv7i///i', wonder- 
fully flxikes the Reader's Imagination, as nothing can be 
more natural than the Tears tlieyfhedonthatOccafion, 
T7iey looking back, all tli Eajlernfide beheld 
Of Par3dife,> late their happy Seat, 
Waifd over by thatflami^ brand, the gate 
With dreadful faces throned and fiery Arms : 
Somenafural tears they dropp'd, but toiped thent foon; 
TTie -world was all before them, wliere to thufe 
Their place of refl, and proiddence their Guide : 
If I might prefume to offer at the fmaUell Alteration 



in this Divine Work, I fhould (hink tlie Poem would 
end belter with the Paflage here quoted, than with the 
two Verfes which follow. 

Tiijr hand in hand with wandering ^ps andfloti; 

T/ircu^h Eden took their foUlary ifay. 

Thefe two Verfes, though they have their Beauty, 
fall very much below the foregoing Paflage, and renew 
in the Mind of tiie Reader that Anguifli which ivas 
pretty well laid by that Conlideration, 

The World was all before them, where to ehufe^ 

Their place of reft, and providence their Guide. 

The number of Books in Paradife Laft is 
thofe of the .£neid. Our Author in his Firfl E 
had divided his Poem into ten Books, but a 
broke the Seventh and the Eleventh eachof them.3 
two different Books, by the help of fome finall Ae S 
lions. This fecond Divifion was made with great 
Judgment, as any one may fee who will be at the 
pains of examining it. It was not done for the fake 
of fuch a Chimerical Beauty as that of refembiing 
Virgil in this particular, but for the more jufl and 
regular Difpofition of this great Work. 

Thofe who have read Boffu, and many of the 
Criticks who have written fince his time, will not 
pardon me if I do not find out the particular Moral 
which is inculcated in Paradife Loft. Tho' I can by 
no means think with the lail-raentioned French Author, 
that an Epic Writer firft of all pitches upon a cert^n 
Moral, as the Ground-work and Foundation of his 
Poem, and aftenvards finds out a Story to it : I am, 
however, of Opinion, that no jutl Heroic Poem ever 
was, or can be made, from whence one great Moral 
may not be deduced That which reigns in Milton is 
the mod univcrfal and mod ufeful that can be 
imagined : it is in Ihort this, that Obedience to the Will 
of God mates Men happy y and tliat Difahedience makes 
them mi/erabie. This is vifibly the Moral of the prin- 
cipal £'»Ue wlucb turns upon Adam aad £ve,. yi^q 



continued in Paradife while they kept the Comi 
that was given them, and were driven out of it as foon 
as they had tranrgreflecJ. This is likewife the Moral 
of the principal Epilode, which (hews us how an innu- 
merable multitude of Angels fell from their State of 
Blifs, and were cad into Hell upon their Difobedience. 
Be&des this great Moral, which may be looked upon 
as the Soul of the Fable, there are an infinity of Under- 
Monds which are to be drawn from the feveral parts of 
ihe Poem, and which make this Work more ufefu! and 
inlln]<5tive than any other Poem in any Language. 

Thofe who have criticifed on the Odyffey, the Mad, 
and ^neid, have taken a great deal of pains to fix the 
number of Months c Days contain'd in the Ai5lJon of 
eadiof thofe Poems. Ifany one thinks it worth his while 
to examine this Particular in Milton, he will find that 
Itom Adam'% firfl. Appearance in the Fourth Book, to his 
Expulfion from Paradife in tlie Twelfth, the Author 
reckons ten Days. As for that part of the A6lion which 
isdefcribed in the three firfl Books, as it does not paiii 
within the Regions of Nature, I have before obfer\^! 
that it is not fubjett to any Calculations of Time. 

I have now finilh'd my Obfervations on a Worie* 
which does an Honour to the EngliJ/i Nation. I havt 
taken a general View of it under thofe four Heads, the 
Fable, the Charadters, the Sentiments and the 
guage, and made each of them the Subjefl of a parr 
dcular Paper. I have in the next place fpoken of the 
Cenfures which our Author may incur under each of 
thefe Heads, which I have confined to two Papers, 
Iho' I might have enlarged the number, if I had been 
difpofed to dwell oa fo ungrateful a Subjeifl. I be^ 
Eeve, however, that the feverell Reader will not fin< 
sny little fault in Heroic Poetry, which this Authi 
has fallen into, that does not come under one of tho( 
H«ads araonf! which I have diftribiiled his fevi 
Blemillics, After having thus treated at large 
' Faradife Lojl, I could not think it fuiScient to hai 
cdebrated this Poem in the whole, without deicent 
ing to Particulars. I have therefore bedowed 
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Paper upon each Eook, and endeavoured not only 6$ 
ihew [prove] that the Poem is beautiful in general, but 
to point out its particular Beauties, and to determine 
wherein ihey confiil, I have endeavoured to fliew 
how Tome Paflages are beautiful by being Sublime, 
others by being Soft, others by being Natural ; which 
of thera are recommended by the Pallion, which by 
the Moral, which by the Sentiment, and which by the 
Expreflion. I have [likewife] endeavoured to Qiew 
how the Genius of the Poet fliines by a happy Inven- 
tion, a diflant Alluiion, or a judicious Imitation ; how 
he has copied or improved Homer or Virgil, and raifed 
his own Imaginations by the ufe which he has made of 
feveral Poetical PalTages in Scripture. I might have in- 
fcrted [alfo] feveral Paffages of Taffo, which our Author 
has likewife* imitated ; but as 1 do not look upon Taffo 
to be a fuflicient Voucher, I would not perplex my 
Reader with fuch Quotations, as might do more 
Honour to the Ilalian than the EngUjli Poet. In 
(hort, I, have endeavoured to particularize thofe innu- 
merable Kinds of Beauty, which it would be tedious to 
recapitulate,but which are effential to Poetry,and which 
may be met with in the Works of this great Author. 
Had I thought, at my firft engaging in this Defign, that 
it would have led me to fo great a length, I believe I 
fliould never have entered upon it ; but the kind Re- 
ception which it has met with among thofe whofe Judg- 
ments I have a Value for, as well as the uncommon 
Demands which my Bookfeller tells me has been made' 
for thefe particular Difcourfea, give me no Reafon J| 
repent of the Pains I have been at in compofing tl 
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tiw PubEotioie ordered. 

TJUt Lilt cancels all previous ones, as regards 
Works lui yet pidUslud. 
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To Students. 



I E^^*^*^^^^ ^° '^' ^^^'' ^^^ Sacred Scriptures, worlts of devotion 

■ . Bk^BIII next. However exquisite and subtle the cbarma a( Creek 
k and Grecian literature; however necessary and worthy of 

W Itudy the language and literature of Rome ; the writings of our Fore- 
&lhers come home to every Englishman. What a mighty Liberature 
have we inherited 1 Ho>y little is it known, save to a few, who have de- 
voted all their leisure to its exploration I Authors mighty in Prose and 
Verse 1 Writers full of uery fancies and graceful similitudes I Men whose 
semaiches with the tramp and strength of a Roman legion : men whose 
ig is sung by a Puck or an Ariel ; or who sing in it of Patient Giissell, 
[Fair Geraldine, or of Una and her Red Cro>>s Knight Above all the 
)Uh Bible, so clung unto by our ancestoi^ — with its infinite early 
IS and tlieir most heroic story. 
What present nation has so ancient, so vast, so varied a faody of 
iritings as England? In which are contained not only the productiuni 
our Arch-Poets, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden; 
t those of an almost uncountable number of authors, inferior indeed 
these, but of high rank among ordinary minds. 
Good books, besides affording enjoyment, provoke to lilte excellence, 
nan writeth unto himself. Each worthy ivriter is trained, assimi- 
I, and inlluenced by those who have gone before : each returning a 
benefit to posterity. To trace the conlbiuous chain of influence, of 
e and efffct, link by link, forms a part of the History of English 
(itenUar& That History that we may soon hope to possess, for the first 
le adequately in our language, in Professor HenrV Morlev's work 
fng^A SVrilfri: of which we have already received the earlier in- 
ilment, down to Dunbar. What is designed in the Facsimile Texts, 
e English R/prinIs, and the Aanotaled Rtpriats is lo represint the 
ler literature by giving, at as cheap a price as can be, Exact Texts 
imtiimes of books already famous, sometimes of those quite forgotten: 
tome cases, of works that illustrate the Literary History ; in other in- 
incea, of those that in a senie, constitute it. 

The result is already, that these Reprodnctioni ore unique in English 

ftBogtaphy for their oecurncy and cheapness, as well as for the nn- 

1 numbers offered conslantlj' for sale : and so far as tlity are yet 

^lished, they constitute the besl of all introductions to our old 

Luthors, from the time of Caxton to that of Addison. E. A. 

■A word in furlhcniiice of the Early English Ttxl, the C/iaiutr, 

the Ballad Societies. No one knows the extent of the unprinled 

of England. These Societies are recovering for us book 

gUler book ; and laying us all under great obligalio 

Eilitots, who labour gratuilonsly. For fiicthei infotaiatiQtt, wj'^-l ui 

~' " rmdr»a, M. A.. 3 St. Gqoigrfi S<cv»t^\nBaiais"S:^ > ' "" 
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AXT SIKCLX Wg££ ei T01.CUE lUV SE RAD s: 

fin«ta. FOOLSCAP. ©rtatai. 

j^ 1. JOHN MILTON. %"£S^^ -^ 

jbiu I (i) A dciTcc of the Siarre-Chzmbcr, conceining Priot- 
ia^ nude the deomth day of July last past. London, 
1637. 

(1} An Order of the Lords >i>d Commons assembled in 
PartiamcDt fen ihe TeguLuing of Printing, &c Londoii, 
Ujooe, 1643. 

(3) AREOPACrriCA : A speeeJi of Mr, John MUtcm 

for the libeityof Vnlieene'd Prinling, to the Parliament 

t ofEngbuKL LotidoD. [24 KoTember]. 1644. Siapeiice- 1 

a HUGH LATIMEB, ExBiikfp »/ Wanater. 

SERMO.V O.V THE PLOVGIIERS. A notable *j 

Seinioii of ye reuerende father "Master Hughe Lalimer, j 

whiche he prcache.! in ye Shrouds al paules churche in U 

Lonilon, on the vsiii daje of Janaarte, C The jere of 

1/6 onrLoorde MDXLviii. " Sixpence, g 

a STEPHEN QOSSON, stud. Oxon. 

(H TIfE SCHOOLS OF ABUSE. Conleioing a 
pleasiunt invective agninst Poets, Pipeis, Plaiera, Jesters, 
and such like Caierpilleis of a Commonwealth ; Selling 1 
Dp the Flogge of Detiance to thdr mischievous exerciser 
and ouetthrowing their Bulwarkts, bj Prophane Writers, 
Natural) reason, iind common eiperiencc, A disconrseas 

Eleasaont for genllemen that tiuour learning, as profitable 1 
)r all that wyll follow vertue. Lomlon. [.August?] 1579. 
(z| Aff APOLOGIE OF THE SCHOOLE Of ' 
ABUSE, against Poel5, Pipers, and Iheir Escusera. 
Loiiilan. [Di:cembet?J 1579. Sixpence. < 
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4. SIR PHU-rp SYDNEY. 

AN APOLOGIE FOR POETRJE. 
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■ENGLISH REPRINTS— FOOLSCAP. 

StifCc 
5. EDWAED WEBBE, Chief MaHer Gunn 

idcrful Ihiiigea Which Eilward 

Webbe an Englishman borne, hnth scene and passed in 

tioublesome Irauailts, in the Cittics of len ' 

lasko, Bethelem, and Gaiely : and in Ilie Lai 

ie, E^pl, Gtecia, Russia, and in the land tif 

I. Wherein is set foorlh his cxtreame slaiiei 

tained many yeres leather, in the Gallies and wurs of the 

great Turk against Ihi; Landes of Persia, Tartari.i, Spaine, 

id Portugal!, will) the mnnner of bis releasement, and 

imming into Londaa in May la^t. London. 1590. 

Sinpence. 

a. JOHN SELDEN. 

TABLE TALK: being the Discourses of John 
Seldon Esq. ; or his Sence of various Matters of Weight 
and High Consequence relating especially to Reli;;iou and 
London. 16S9. One Shilling . 

7. EOQER ASCHAM. 

TOXOPHILUS. The scholc of shooting conteyned 



bookcs. To nil Gentlerr 
lande, pleasaiinte for Iheyr paslim 
for llteyr use to folow, both in wai 



and y omen of Eug- 

10 rede, and profitable 

e and peace. Loudon. 

One ShiUing, 



8. JOSEPH ADDISON. 

CRITICISMS OF MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 

rom T/ie Sfdclnfor : being iis Saturday issues between 

31 December, 1711, and 3 May, 17IZ. One Shilling. 

9. JOHN LTLT, M.A, 
. , n EUPnuES. THE ANA TOMY OF WIT. 

Verie pleasautit for alt Gentlemen to read, and n 
neeessarie to remember. Wherein are contained the de- 
delightes that Wit followelh in his youth by the pieasant- 
nesse of iowe, and the happiiiesse he reapeth in age, by 
Iheperfeclncsse of Wisedume. London. 1579. 

(3) C EUPHUES AND HIS ENGLAND. Con- 
taining bis voyage and aduentiires, rayxed with sundrie 
pretie discourses of honest Loue, the Description of the 
Connlrey, the Court, and Ihe manners of that Isle. De- 
ghtfal to be reail, and notliing hurlfu! to be regarded ! 
'her-in there is small offence by lightnesse giuen to the 
dse, and lesse occasion of loosencs proferred to the Iran- 
m. Loudon, 15B0. Collated witli early suhsmucnt 
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8 ENGLISH REPRINTS— FOOLSd 

ffinatto. &ttiiba. 

TITLES. PRICES. rlc.,rtc. StiffCmtr. 

■• 10. QEOEGE VlLlAEB.S,nui^o/BuaV,g/ff,, 

THE REHEARSAL. As it wns acted al (lie Theatre 

Royal LoDdon, 1672. Willi Illustratiana from previc 

J plays, &c. One Shilling. 



^r; 
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11. aEOEGB aASCOIGNB. Esquiri. 

(i) A remeniljra\iice of the wel imployed life, and 
godly end of George Gaskoigne, Esquire, who deceassed 
at Stalmford in LJQCoin slure, the 7 of Oclolier 1577. 
The reporte of Geor Whetstuhs, Gent an eye witness 
□fhisGodlyandCharitable End in this world. Lond. 1577. 

(2) Certnyne notes of Instruction concerniiit; the making 
of verse or rime in English, wiitteQ a.t the request of 
Master Eihtiiardi DbiioH. 15 75 . 

(3) THE STEELE CLAS. A Salyre compiled by 
George Gasscoigne Esquire [Written between Apr. 1575 
SApr. 1576]. Together with 

(4) THECOMFLAYNTOFFHYLOMENE. An 
Elegie compyled by George Gasscoigne Esquire [lictween 

J April 156Z and 3rd AprU 1575.] London. 1576. 

One Shilling. 

12. JOHN BARLB, M.A. : 0^"™'-'-' '« ■«"^- 

easim Bislwp of Worcater, and of Salitbury. 
MICRO-COSMOGRAFHIE, or a Peeceof the World 
iLscovered, in Essays and Cfiaraclers. London. 1 
With the addiLiona in subsequent editions during the 
t Author's life time. One Shilling. 



13. HUGH LATHIEB, Ex-Bishop ef fVarcutir. 
SEVEN SERMONS BEFORE EDWARD VI. 

(l) c The fyrste sermon of Mayster Hugh Latii 

whiche he preached befare the Kynges Maiest. ivj 

his graces palayce at Westmynster. M.D.XLIX. the 
viii of Marche. (,'.) 

(z) The seconde [to seventh] Sermon of Master Hughi 
Latimer, whych he preached before the Kyrges niaiestie, 
wilhyn hys graces Falayee at Westminslor ye. r?. day of 
March. M.ccccxlix. EJEhteen Pence . 

14. SIB THOMAS MORE. 

UTOPIA. A fruleful] pleasaunl, and wiltie worlie, 
of the best stale of a pulilique weale, and of the new yie, 
called Utopia : written in Lntine, by tlie right worlhie 
and famous Sir Thomas More knyghl, and translated into 
Englislie by Raphe Robvwson, sometime fellowe oi 
Corpus Christi College in Oyford, and 

'■"■ 1 newlie perused and corrected, and also 
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ENGLISH REPRINTS— FOOLSCAP. 

ffiUBlfO. TITLES. TRICES, 'ic, ric. ©ctabO. 

f1.W\15. GEORGE FUTTENHAM. S,'^,^e., 

THE ARTE OF ENGLISH POESIE. Coiitriueii 
:o three Bookes : The fiisC of Poets and P 
secODd of Propaition, ihe third of Ornament. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR FORREINE TRAVELL. 
Shewing by what cours, and in whatfowyvijw e/timt, one 
may take a.n exact Survey of the Kiiigdomes and States ol 
Chtiatendome, and arriue to the praclicall liiiowledge of 
the Languages, to good purpose. London. 1642. Col 
lated with the edition of 1656 ; and in its ' new Apjicndi: 
for TraTelting into Turkey and the Levant parts' added. 
Sixpence 

17. The earliest known Bi^lish comedy. 

NICHOLAS UDAL.L. M„sUr o/ Eton. 

ROISTER DOISTER, [from the uniciue copy at Etoi 
College]. 1566. Sixpence 

IS. THE REVELATION TO THE MONK OE 
EVESHAAf. Here begynnyth a. marvelous revekcion 

Has schewyd of almighty god by sent Nydio!ns 

monke of Euyshamme yn the days of Kvnge Richard the 

' ■ And theyereof ourlord. M.C.LxxixvL [From 

inique copy, printed abont I4S2, in the British 
MuseumJ. One Shjllirig. 



19. JAMES VI. of Scotland, \. of England. 

(I) THE ESSAYES OF A FRENTISE, IN THE 
DIVINE ART OF POESIE. Edinburgh 1585. 

, , A COUNTER BLASTE TO TOBACCO. Lon. 
don. 1604, One Shilling. 



20. SIR EOBBRT NAUNTON, Ma,t«-ofiiu 

Court of Wards. 
FRACMENTA REGALIA: or, Observations on Ihf 
late Queen EUz-ibeth, her Times, andFa^ourites. [Third 
on. London] 1653. Sixpence. 



21. THOMAS WATSON, 5/u</m/n//flH<. 

(I) THEYitaTafara9ia.Qt Passionate Centnrie of Lou 

' -foftbi first ixprastlh I 

It laltsr. Ail longfarnixll 
.mposcd by Tliomas If.:/!. 
Gentleman ; and published at the request of tertai; 
Gentlemen his very frcudes. London [15SZ.] 



Dwided 

Aul/iora _ 

Lj)ue and all his tyri 



VOL vn. 

Futteiliun. 
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Vol IX. 

Naunton, 
Vateon. 
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W> ENGLISH REPRINTS— FOOLSCAP. 

— ^ ©rtflho. 
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TITLES. PRICBS. M., n 



Ve 



(l) MELlBiEUS T. Wauoni, EcIoQa in . 
WaUifl^liauii, it Li>ndini, 1590. 

(3) -^.V ECLOGUE, Sc, Written firsl in \ 
above MeLiHrEl's] by Thomai Watton Genii 
now by himselfe troiulaled into Englbh. Loni 

(4) THE TEARS OF FANCY, ox Luue 
[From the Qnique copy, w-anling Sonnels ix.-xvi., in the 

* ofS. Quiilie-MiUcr, Esq.J Loinlon, 1593. 

Eighteen Pence. 

22. WILLIAM HABINaTON. 

CASTARA. The Iliird Kdjiinn. Corrected and aug- 
menicd. LonJon. 1640. WiLh Uie variaiions of liieovo 
liilions. One Shilling . 

aa ROGER ASCHAK. 

THE SCHOLEMASTER, Or plainc and perfite way 
if teachjing children, to vndcistand, wnte, and speake, 

-he Latin long, but specially pui-poscd fr- ■' :—.- 

brynging vp of youth in lent' —J 

houses, commodioua also for ai: , „ 

tongue, and would, by themse.^.., „. . „ 

nasier, in short lyme, nnd with small paine?, re- 

. J sudicient hnbiliiie, to vndeislaniJ, ivrilc, and 

speake Latin. London. 1570. One Shilling. 

24. Tottel'a MisoeUany. 

■^°'T?'V^ ^^° SONETTES, written by the ryclit 
,'""""« Lo"l< llENItV Haward. Ute Erie -' -- -^-- 
^ other. [Loudo,,. ; j^,,^] ,53^; Half—. 

l^®'J^.^'^>'^^°^>*^3 LEVER. M.A.: a/i^- ' 

Uif^t^Tf;, ,"»4 f^i'^ull Se^on n,ade1n Fade. 

'"-' "™" '" liie Sliroudcs, the second of VoLS 



and Noble mem 
as haue forgot Ibi 



.in^nfberore^ihi'^v''''*^'?; ^'^^^^ ^°^ ''""rt*'! ^""''^y 
counsel!. 1 =rra ^^"^^ Maiestie, and his honourabl- 
■k, ,(3) A S. 
¥ lofDeoemb 



n preached a 



, .. .^^„ P^ub Cro.se. t 



fEMher, 






ling the leforma- 
^•*' /&//„„, One Bhilling. l 



—{,-^ii jt" jiHi-iii^niim in time ti 
"■^ Porreit has betn ^ostpotiedj am 
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from the North by F. T. [FRANCIS Thynne], -witk RiCHARB 
[Field's Poems have not been inserted; some of the Texts not 
accessible, at the present time. J. HoWELL's Epistolse Ho- 
inte ■will be put to press as soo7t as No. 27 BACON'S Esaayes, &c., 
'^islied. 

27- FRANCIS BACON. j"jrc™ " " " 

A harmony of ilie ESSA YJiS, &c. """" ^''i 

The four principle texts appearing in parcillel coliimn 

(1) Essityes. Religious Mcdilalinns. Places of per- 
Ewaaon and disswasion. London 1597. (10 Essays.) 

Of the Coulers of good and euiil a fragment. 1597 

(3) The writing? of Sir Francis Bacon Km : the IGn;;^ 

SoUidtor Generall : in Moralilie, Policie, and HisltFrie, 

HarlaOH MS. 5106. Transcribed bet. 1607-12. (3.1 

Essays.) 

(3) Thk Essates of Sir Francis Bacon Knight, the 
Ki^ Solliciter (Jenerall. London i6ll. (38 Essays.) 

(4) The Essayes or Counsels, Ciuill and Morall, of 
Francis Lo. Vgrulam Viscouni St. Albans. Aw/f 
Written. l6a6. (58 Essays.) Three Shillings. 

28. WILLIAM ROY. Franeiscan Friar. 
Jl) REDE ME AND BE NOTT WROTHE. [Slras- 

hurg. 1517. Tills is his famous Satire on Wolsey. ] 

(z) A PROPER DYALOGE BETWEEN A 
GENTLEMAN AND A HUSBANDMAN, ' 
[Atlrihuled to Roy] Marburg. 1530. Eighteen Pei 

29. SIR "W. RALEIGH— Q. MABKHAM. 
THE LAiT FJCIIT OF THE REVENGE / 

SEA. (i) A report of the Truth of the fight about the 
Isles of Acore^ this last Sommer. Betvvixl the Reuengc, 
one of her Maiesties Shippes, and aii Armada of tlie King 
of Sp^ne. By Sir Waller Raleigh. LonJoa. 1591. 

(2) The most Honorable Tragedie of Sir KJcliarde 
Grin uille. Knight {. ■.) Bramo aisai,fioco spero, nulla 
chitggio. [By Gemvase Markham] London, i_,^. 
(Two copies only arc known, Mr, GrenvillcV cost/'40.] 

One Shilling. 



30. BAENABE GOOGE. 

EGLOGS. EPYTAPI/ESAND SONETTES 
written by liamaUe Googe. London 1563. 



Shilling. 



31. REV. PHILLIP STUBBB3. 

(l) THE ANATOMIE OF AliUSES: conteyning 



J 
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ENGLISH REPRINTa 

3lmpcrial JTolio. 

. PETRUOCIO UBALDINI— AUGUSTINE 
RYTHER 

Discourse concerning the Spanishe fleete inuadingc 
Englande in the yeare 1588 and ouerlhrowne by her Maes- 
Nauie vnder t!ie conduction of the Right-honoraUc tbe 
Lorde Charles Howarde highe Admirall of £ng^^de: 
by Petruccio Vbaldini citizen of Flor- 
ence, and translated for A. Rvther r vrto the wliich discourse 
are annexed certain tables expressinge the generall exploites, 
and conflictes had with the said fleete. 

These bookes with the tables belonginge to them are lo 
be solde at the shoppe of A. Ryther, being a little from 
Leaden hall next lo the Signe of the Tower. [iSQo^] 
Tbe twelve Tables express iht following subjects : — 

Frontispiece. 
I. Thr Spanish Armada coming into the Channel, oppositi 

IB LlZ^RD; AS IT WAS FIEST DISCOTEREO. 

IL The Spanish Armada against Fowev, drawn np in thi 
Form of a Half Moon ; The English Fleet pursuing. 
Ill, The First Engagement between the two Fleets. 

[V. DeValdez's Galleon springs hek Foremast, andistakeh 
ST Sir Francis Dkake. The Lord Aduiral with the ' Bear " 
THE ' Mary Rose,' pursue the emeuv, who sail in thb 
SORM OF A Half Moon. 

The Admiral's ship op the Guifuscoan Squadron having 
HT Fire, is taken hy the English. The Armada con- 
es ITS course, in a Half Moon ; until off the Isle of 
Portland, where ensufs the Second Enoageuent. 

JURSE followed BY THE ENGLISH. 

Fleets 1 off the Isle or WfoiiT. 

VIII. The Armada SAILING (jpChanneltowards Calais; the 
Engush Fleet following close. 

IX. The Spaniards at anchor off Calais. The Fires airs 
,pphoach:?(g. The English preparing to pursue. 

X. The final battle. The Armada flying to Ta 
fARa The chief Galleass stranded near Calais, 

Large Map showing the Tkack of the Armada 
round the british isles. 

Thnt platen, which are a iiiD>iE valuable and ec 
at Ok Is 

'.low. 
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brine TF-cngrsvcd in/icl/miVr, and will be isucd [□ Ihc Spling ofiS7i, 
feaajWc price: prgballiy HsLF-A-GuiMKfc. 
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Annotated Reprints. 15 

Br VARIOUS Editors : undbr Mr. Arber's general supervision. 

Some Texts require the amplest elucidation aud illustration by Masters in 
t^ecial departments of knowledge. To recover and perpetuate such Works is tw 
render the greatest service to Learning. With the aid of Scholars in special sub- 
jects y I hope to endow our readers ivith some knowledge of the Past, that is no7U quitn 
out of their reach. While tfie Editors 'will be responsible both for Text and Jllus- 
trations; the works luill be produced under my general oversight : so that the Anno- 
tated Reprints, though of tnuch slower growth, will more than equal in value tht 
English Reprints. E. A. 



In the Spring of 1871 : in Fcp. 8vo the First Volume (to be completed in Four) of 

C6e iPaStott Setterjs, 1422-1509. 

Edited by JAMES CAIRDNER, Esq., of the Public Record Office. 

EVERY one knows what a blank is the history of England during the Wars of 
of the two Roses. Amid the civil commotions, literature almost died out. 
The principal poetry of the period is that of Lydgate, the Monk of Bury. The prose 
is still more scanty. The monastic Chronicles are far less numerous than at earlier 
periods: and by the end of the Fifteenth Century chey seem to have entirely ceased. 
Thus it has come to pass that less is known of this age than of any othet in our 
history. In this general dearth ol information recent historians like Lingard, Turner, 
Pauli, and Knight, who have treated of the reigns of Henry VI., Edward IV., &c., 
have found in The Paston Letters not only unrivalled illustration of the Social Life 
of England, but also most important information, at first hand, as to the Political 
Events of that time. So that the printed Correspondence is cited page after pago 
in their several histories of this period. 

The Paston Letters have not however been half published. No literary use was mado 
of them while accumulating in the family muniment room. William, 2nd Earl of Yar- 
mouth, the last member of the family, having encumbered his inheritance, parted 
with ail his property. The family letters came about 1728 into the hands of the dis- 
tinguished antiquary, Peter le Neve ; afterwards, by his marriage to Le Neve's 
widow, to his brother antiquary Martin of Palgrave ; on his death again, to a Mr. 
Worth, from whom they were acquired by Mr. afterwards Sir John Fenn. 

In 1787, Fenn published a small selection of the Letters in two volumes 4to; of 
which the first edition having been sold off in a week, a second appeared in the course 
of the year. He then prepared a further selection, of which two volumes appeared 
in Z789 ; the fifth volume being published after his death, in 1823. 

Strangely enough, the Origmal Letters disappeared soon after their publication : 
and only those of the Fifth volume have, as yet, >been recovered. There is no reason- 
able doubt that they still exist and will some day be found. There is no necessity, 
however, to postpone a new edition indefinitely, until they are again brought to 
light : for a comparison of the Fifth volume with its originals establishes Sir John 
Fenn's general faithfulness as to the Text ; and therefore our present possession, in his 
Edition, of the contents of the missing Manuscripts. 

Three hundred and eighty-seven letters in all were published by Fenn : about 
Four hundred additional letters or documents, belonging to the same collection 
and which have never been published at all, will be included in the present edition. 

Nut only will the Text be doubled in quantity ; but in its elucidation, it will have 
the benefit of Mr. Gairdner's concentrated study of this Correspondence for years 
past. Half his difficulty will be in the unravelling of the chronology of the Letters, 
partly from internal evidence, partly from the Public Records, and other sources. 
Fenn's chronology — for no fault of his — is excessively misleading. This was inevita- 
ble, from the difficulties of a first attempt, the state of historic criticism in his da^^ 
and the limited means then available for consulting the public records, &c. It is 
hoped, however, by restoring each Letter to its certain or approximate date, vastly 
to increase the interest of this Correspondence. ^ In addition textual difficulties will 
be removed, and valuable biographical information afforded. 

The Letters of the reign of Henry VI. will form Vol. 1. (estimated at about 600 
pp.) : those of Edward IV., Vols. ii. and in. (together about 800/^.) ; and those of 
Richard III. and Henry VII., Vol. iv. (about 300 //.). The price will be about 
one shilling for every xoopp. ; and the work, it is expected, will be completed in Two 
years. 



FOR GENERAL READERS. \ 

The undermentioned modernized texts are in i 
preparation. Great care will be bestowed in their 
transformation into the spelling and punctuation of the 
present day: but the Originals will be adhered to as 
closely as possible. 

Leiszire Readings in Rnglish 
Literature. 

The object of the volumes that will appear under 
this general title, will be to afford Restful Readmg; 
and, at the same time, by exhibiting the wealth of 
thought and the wit in expression of our Old Authors; 
to predispose to a further study of our Literature ; in 
which study these Readings will serve as First Books. 

They will contain nnany excellent Poems and 
Passages that are generally but very little known. 

Choice Books. 

THE DISASTROUS ENGLISH VOYAGE 
TO THE WEST INDIES IN 1568. 

Recounted in the Narratives of Sir JoHN HAW- 
KINS: and of David Ingram, Miles Phillips 
and Job Hortop, survivors, who escaped through thi 
American Indian tribes; or out of the clutches of thi 
Inquisition; or from the galleys of the King of Spain 
Sid so at length came home to England. 
.-. Other works to follozv, 

"^"otsz worlis will he issued, benntifuUy printed and elegantly bound, 

in CroH-n Bvo. 

^'le above is a specimen of Ihe t)pe, bnl not of the size of page. 
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